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IN 1 TNIV 7 TNIVERSITY. ‘COLLEGE LONDON 
U? MATRICULATION COURSE of C MISTRY. 

On TUE SDAY, March 3, a Course of LECT U RES to prepare 
Stadents for the “Matric ulation Examination of the University 
of London, will be commence: by the Rev. WM. COOK, M.A., 
under the dire ction of Professor Graham 

The Course will consist of Twenty- one Lectures, which will 
be delivered on Tuesdays aud Thursdays, from « quarter past 4 
toa quarte T past 5 P.M, Fee, 20. a 

P.F. MERLE a "Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
WM. SHARP Jean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
CHAS. C, AL KINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
16th a. Isl. 


YOVERNESS.—A Youne Lapy, competent to 

instruct Junior Pupils in English, with the zacimests of 

Freneb. Music, and Drawing, wishes to obtain a SITUATION 
4s GOVERNESS,.—Address to A. B., Post Office, Rideslaud. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove Howse, 
BROMPTON, Middlesex, | conducted by Mrs. WM. 
WARNE.—At this Establishment, in the most healthy part of 
Brompton, TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from the ages 
of 4to 10 years, are received to BOARD and EDUC ATE, A large 











garden is attached to the house, which is spacious, and replete 
with every comfort.—Terms, commencing from the time of 
entrance, 24 to 30 guineas per annum, varying according to age. 
TO GENTLEMEN PREPARING FOR THE 
- UNIVERSITIES, &e. s 
GRADUATE (B.A.) of Cambridge, Second 
Master in a Grammar School in the igmnodinte neigh- 
bourhood of Town, who was a Wrangler and high on the 
cal Tries, wishes to READ C LASSICS OR M A T THE MAT 
WITH PUPILS.—Address (post paid) D.D., Symons’ Library, 
why 





THE TUSCAN LANGUAGE. 
UIDO SORELLT, of Florence, the Translator 


of Milton, Author of* My ( Yonfessions,” ‘I miei Pensieri,, 
‘La Peste,’ * Isabella Aldobrandi,” *Sister’s Love,’ * The Nun of 
Florence,’ * My Opinion of Her!’ &c. &c., continues to give 
LESSONS IN ITALIAN on very moderate terms.—Sorelli’s 
Address, Colonial ( ‘Inb, 15, St. James's-square. 

N.B. Guido Sorelli, who has been resident in London the bans 
twenty years, has taught ma any years in the families of 
Londonderry, Lord T; gy le, Lord George Seymour, ‘Sir 
Duncan Mac Douglas, &c. 


QIGNOR C ry 





MINASI, from the Royal 
Academy of Music, N faples. begs respectfully to announce 

0 the Nobility and Ge tenia that he gives LESSONS on the 
PANOFORTE tne his Resi ence, 2, Seymour-street, Euston- 
ys, on the moderate terms 

qu: arte r, two lessons a week, of half an hour 

. Schools two guineas a quarter, lessons of twenty minutes 


OPTICIANS, &.— WANTED, a SINGLE 
YOUNG MAN, of bation like habits, good eharacter, 
and gentlemanly address, who thoroughly understands Optics 
aegis instruments, and has a good knowledge of Che- 
nistry and Natural Philoso; gay. None but such need appl 
Salary liberal to a fully qualified party.—Apply by letter aly 
(post pail), sts ating qualifications and references, addressed to 
i. P. D. E., No. 4, Cheapside, London. 











Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WED- 
NESDAY, February 24, 


HE VALU ABLE LAW LIBRARY of a 
SOLICITOR, porpoved from Bath; Also, THE LAW 
pmya of the late N PENSAM, Esq. ; including Sta- 
es at Large, from io Charta to 3 & 4 Victoria; Chitty's 
Barn’s Justic e of the Peace, 6 vols.; The Reports of Brown, Don, 
Robinson, Edwards, Dodson, Coke, Saunders by Patteson & 
Willams, Strange, Lord Raymond, Comyns, Shower, Wilson, 
Cowper, Douglas, Durnford & East, East, Maule & Selwyn, 
Barnews all & Alderson, paroewall & Cresswell, Barnewall & 
Adolphus, Adolphus & Ellis, Bosanquet & Puller, Marshall, 
Taunton, Broderip & Bingham, Campbell, Starkie, Ryan & 
Moody, Peere Williams, Atkyns, Cox, Eden, Brown, Vesey 
= Glyn & Jameson; Modern Books of Practice and 


“PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


inevery Department of Literature, many in elegant bindings; 
among whic are, In Fouto, Palladio’s Architecture, by Leoni, 
5vols—Cotman’s Antiquities of Normandy, 2 vols.—Desgodetz’s 
Antiquities of Rome, 2 vols.—lonian Antiquities, 2 vols.—Inigo 
sones's Designs, 2 vols. — Cockburn’s Pompeii, with additional 
Fi 2 vols, in 1—Stnkeley’: s Stonehenge and Abury—Ireland's 
abrications and C peeotens made by himself.—In Quarto, 
tton’s Cathedrals, L. p.—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, L. p. 
~ Smith's Ancient, London and Beggars—Scott's Border Anti- 
hities, 3 vols. L. p.—Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols.—Oxtley’s History 
. aving, 2 vols. —Fosbrooke's jenerclopes dia of Antiquities, 
tvls.-Singer on Playing Cards—Nares’s Glossary—Shaw’s Ilu- 
Toated Ornaments—Storer’s Cathedrals, India proofs before 
the letters. 4 vols.—Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 2 vols. L. p.— 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols.—complete set of the 
Priory Works—KEdwards’s Gangrene, 1646—Scot’s Witch- 
fal 1534.—Anp 1n Octavo, Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
% 5 vols. = Martin’ s Colonies, 5 vols.—Aubrey’s Surrey, 5 vols. 
juaior’s Edition of Walton's Angler, illustrated Jichols’s 
Aetary Anecdote »s, 16 vols.—Dibdin's Bibliographical Decam- 
—Tucker's Light of Nature, 6 vols. calf—Roby's ‘Traditions 
Lancashire, 4 vols. calf—W averley Novels, ~ 4 on India 
pitt: 44 vols, half mor.—Chalmers’ S akspeare, 8 vols. calf— 
ft sf hakspeare, 20 vols. L. see he, s Introduction, 5 vols.— 
age commentary, 6 vols.—Old Ballads, 3 vols.—The Works 
. itford, Gibbon, Granger, Hume and Smollett, Rollin, John- 
©. Paley, Knox, Miiner, Tacitus, &c., all calf extra; ry together 
pb erare and valuable Collection of Early English Poetry, 
17; » many in elegant bindings. 
lay be viewed, and ¢ ‘atalogues had. 
‘, 's* Liberal accommodations offered on Property; and 1 
rina Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly ‘disposed 0 of 
Pablic Competition. 





HE WHOLE or PART of the COPYRIGHT 

of a LIBERAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER to be SOLD, 

offering a good opportunity to the literary capitalist.—Apply, by 
letter only, to Mr. Low, 30, Gracechurch-street. 


VALUABLE LITERARY PROPERTY. 

OR SALE, the COPYRIGHT of a NEWS- 
PAPER, published in one of the most flourishing and 
healthy Cities of British America. It has been established for 
apwan sof forty years—has an extensive and respectable list 
of subscribers, and enjoys a large share of commercial and legal 
advertisements. As the Proprietor i is anxious to confine his at- 
tention entirely to another business in which he is engaged, he 

will dispose of the Covyes ‘ht cheap, and make the terms of pay- 
ment easy to the buye ‘o a person of literary babits, capable 
of superintending himself the publication of tre Newspaper, so 
favourable an opportunity for investing a part of his means is 

but rarely offered 

urtber particulars may be learned on applying by etter 

(pre-paid) before the 10th prox. to Messrs. Ackermann & Co 








ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
Coup ay —Tenders for Loans.—The Directors of this 
Com) ny ar epared, under MONEY or of their act, to receive 
TENT DE ts for the LOAN of MONEY on security of their un- 
dertaking, and of the rates and tolls arising therefrom, in sums 
of not less than 300/., and agent term of 3, 5, or 7 years, on in- 
terest at the rate of 5/. per per annum, to be paid half- 
yearly, at Messrs. Smith, Pa me & Smith’s. The tenders are to 
onpoass ae sums and term of years for which the same are pro- 
to be lent, and to be addressed to the Secretary, at the 
Sompany' s Offices, 10, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
By order of the Board of Dinoctors. 
THOMAS WOOD, Secretary. 


HE COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 
ZEALAN D COMPANY hereby | give, Notice, that the EX 
TR PORDIN ARY G ENERA AL MEETING of the SHARE- 
BO LDER = ie the said | a llhy prorcnin me. § and advertised to 
e holden on ‘Tues eaay, the 23rd of F ebruary instant, IS UN- 
AY. OIDABLY rosreas ED. 
By order of the Court, 
Dated the 15th Feb. 1841. JOHN W ARD, Secretary. 


HE COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 
ZEALAND COMPANY hereby give K Notice, that they re- 
quire the services of one Principal ENGINEER and 
SURVEYOR, six Assistants, ten Youths as Improvers or Paid 
Apprentices, six Foremen, and sixty Working Men, to form past 
of the Preliminary Expedition of the Second Colony of 
Zealand, which it is the intention of the Court to dispatch from 
this country in the middle of April next. Particulars of the 
terms and conditions of these appointments may be obtained 
from the Secretary, and candidates for the same are requested 
to apply by letter, addressed to the Secretary, inclosing copies 
of Sepenee as to qualifications and character, on or before 
FRIDAY, the 5th of March. It is requisite that the foremen 
ang w orking men should be married, under thirty years of age; 
the Company will undertake to provide a free passage for 
their wives and families with the main expedition of colonists, 
which it is intended to dispatch from this country in the month 
of August next. By order of the Cour 
OHN W ‘ARD, 14" 
_New Zealand House, Broad-street- x Rely Feb. 
ECOND COLONY of NEW ZEALAND, 
Under the Direction of the NEW Ze! AL a1 COMPANY, 
Governor—JOSEPH SOME: 
Deputy-Governor—Hon. FRANCIS BAnING, M.P. 
Directors. 
Sir Wm. Molesworth, Bart. M.P. 
Alexander rr oF ‘sq. 
a A 


hn Pirie, . 
iit Gosage bert, y. P. 
M.P. 


John Abel Simith q. 5 
Wm. Thompson, Ald. 
a here = 1 Tolle- 
Eb iward Gibbon W pke field, Esq. 

Sir Henry Webb, Ba 

William ‘iutt, jiscq. M.P. Arthur Willis, Esq. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. George Frederick Young, Esq. 
Notice is hereby given, that on MONDAY, the Ist of March 
next, the Directors will be ready to receive ‘applic ations from 
Colonists, and others desirous of purchasing Lands in a new 
settlement to be formed in connexion with a second colony upon 
the Company's territories in New Zealand. The Land will be 
offered in Lots of 201 Acres each, including one Town Acre, at 
the price of 300/. for each Lot. The purchase-moneys will be 
applied in the manner specified in ~ terms of pose hase, which 

may be pad on application at the C mn a se. 
order of the Court, be NW ARD, Secretary. 

New Zealand House, Broad-street-buildings, Feb. 15, 1841, 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. — London 
Office, 38, Old Broad-street. 500,000/. Capital, paid up. 
Directors. 
Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
arles Edward Man: les, Esq. 
Christopher Raweon, fea, ., Ha- 








tary 





y loopyet Iugestzie, M.P. 
Lord Pet 

Henry A. ay Esq. M. P. 

John Ellerker Boulcott. 

John William Buckle, Esq. 

W. Taylor ¢ ‘opeland, Esq. Al- 
derman, M.P. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. 

James Robe id _— en, Esq. 

John Hine, 





George Fife Angas. Esq. 

Robert Brooks, Ean, 

John William Buc e, Esq. 

James John Cummins, Esq. 

Robert Gardner, Esq. +», Man- 
chester. 

John Gore, Esq. 


ifa 
Thomas Sands, Esq., Jdverpoct. 
ames Bogle Smith, Esq. 
James Ruddell Todd, Esq. 
Trustees—George Carr Glyn, Esq. 
John Gore, Esq. ames John C inmins, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddom 
Colonial laspector—John Cunningham Maclaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant Letters of Credit, which are 
not transferable, for sums not exceeding 300/. ; or bills at 30days’ 
sight, for larger amounts, on their Branches at pysne y, Hobart 

own, Launceston, Campbell Town, and Me bournie, Port 
Philip, with an addition of 5 per cent. on the sum depo: 

Letters of credit and bills at 30 oe sent on their’ ell at 
Port Nicholson, in New Zealand, at p: 

‘hey also negotiate approved Bis. on the Colonies, and 
transact all other monetary business on terms which may be 


ascertained at their Office, 
By order ofthe Board, SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 





\ 7JESTERN AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 
Siete Fi illiam Hutt, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
ac hapman, Esq. Deputy Grsirasn. 
Thomas Holdsworth ‘brocline. ¢ acob Montefiore, Esq. 
Henny Buckle, Es Captain Mark Talpen Swet 
enry Buckle, Esq. ‘aptain Mar alpen Swen 
Charles Enders, Esq. PN. - ” 


somes irving. © EF, Gibbon Wakefield, Esq. 
he DIRE SCTORS of the WESTERN AUSTRALIAN COM- 
PANY hereby GIVE NOTICE, that they are ae to DISPOSE 
OF LAND, consisting both of Town and Rural Sections, in the 
New Settlement of AUSTRA 
Terms and conditions may ~ ia. on applic: tien to the Secre- 
tary of the Company, either personally or by, 
order of the Boa ~ H 
Western Australian Company" s O =. 
33, Old Broad-street, 12th February, Isl. 
FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN, 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE ANDANNUI Ty Orrics, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Plackiviers, London. ( pital 500,000/. 
jeorge Alfred Muskett, sq. Me P. Chairman, 
wv Butterworth Bayley, Fsq. Deputy Chairman. 
A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
verring according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
is future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any given age. 
wo EX XAMPLE.—Wife aged 21....8/. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 
22 years, or 134/. ls. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each 
¢ Shild attaining 21 years of age to 
_ Life Assurance and Annuities effected on advantageous terms. 


LIFE ASSURANCE.—A combination of all the important advan= 
tages hitherto offered tothe Public distinguish 

. T Y 
Soo: TTISH UNION IN SURANCE “COM- 
NY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter. The Septennial Division of two-thirds of the profits 
of this Corporation will be declared in December, 1841, on all 
Policies of the participating Class, effected previous to the first of 
August nert, and persons contemplating i insuring their lives so as 
to share in the serena oming, Bonus, should make their proposals 
with as little delay as possible. Tables of Rates, Forms for 
Proposals, and every savermaaiion may be had, on asvitcation to 
the Secretary, at the Chief Leadon Office, No. 449, West 
Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 73, King William- 
street, Mansion House, between the nears of ‘Ten and Four. 
Persons whose lives are proposed for Assurance, must be seen 
by the C: Ompeny s Medical Adviser, at the Office; No. 449, West 
Strand, on Tuesdays, at Eleven o'clock. Moderate Rates are 

demanded for Australi ia and the Colonies generall 
Scottish Union Office, F. G, 
No. 449, West Strand, London. Secretary. 


GEoOBE INSURANCE, 


Pati Mati and C ORNUILL, LonNDON, 
Esti ab lished 1803, 
vclors. 

Edward G wre Esq. Chairman. 

Wm. ‘Tite, Esq. F.R.S. Deputy Chairman. 
He ney Alex pider . Esq. Boyd Bille Tr, Goa, 
sonny an Birch, Esq Shetlield Ne Esq. 

Brownrigg. Ee M.-P, Fowle * eunem, Es 
p23 an Chapman, Esq. William Pi hillimore sa. 
Thomas C collier, Esq. Wr .. ing “n, 
Peges Combe. i om AS ese 
. Freshfield, Esq. Robert Saunders, “isa. 

AA, Carr Gly » Emanuel Silva, 
Isaac L. Goldsmid, os F.R.S. | sir Valter G. Stirling Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. W. Thompson, Esq. M.P. 
John Hodgson, i, dward Vaux, Esq. 

stigusie G. w pees, ) 
For FIRE and LIFE INS URANCE, and SITIES. ped t ite 
PURCHASE of REVEKSIONS and LIP CONTING SENCIL 
‘APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING 

The A... paid up “and invested, and entirely inde pendent of 
the amount of premiums received: thereby affording to persons 

ssured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership; and 
free from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements— 


MI Tie Secretary. 








SMITH. 





Esq. 


which the Directors consider to be oft important to those 


who effect Insurances in the capacity o 
in the performance of a specific trust or duty. 
Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent 
of 10,000, on a single life, if apgreres. 
or of the Board,) 


JOHN _C i RTS ES NHAM, Secretary. 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and_L ite ao or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Cc Company’ . ‘gets in the Countr ry. 


~ Now read y; svo., 5s. cloth, “with illustrative Engravings, 
JAR- BOOK of F ACT S, 1841; exhibiting the 
most int Discoveries of the p ast Year in 
MECHANIC ELECTRICITY, t ‘HEMISTRY, 
ZOOLOGY, * BOTANY, _ MINER ALOGY, 
GEOLOG iY’ METEOROLOGY, & 
y the : ditor of* The Arcana of Science." 
t & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


TURNER’S CHEMISTRY—NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, in one thick volume &vo. price 1. 1s. 
‘ae ENTS of CHEMISTRY , including the 
ACTUAL STATE and PREVALENT DOCTRINE? of 
‘EK. By the late EDWARD TURNEI 1.D. 
at. , Edition. Faited by spare 3, LIEBIG, M.D., tn D.. 
F.R.S. L. and E., Profi Chemistry in, the Univers ity of 
Giessen, and W (LUI AM GREGORY, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of *hemistry, King’s College, Aberdeen. 

“The delay which has occurred in atts of the sixth 
edition, which will be finished along with the present, has been 
chiefly owing to the wish of Professor Licbig to render it what it 
professes to be,—namely, a durable record of well-established 
facts. Many laborious series of experiments have been com- 
pleted in his laboratory with this object alone in view, and 
many are now in progress. The results of these will be em- 
bodied in both editions, which will thus constitute the first 
tolerably comple te account of organic chemistry in the English 
language.”"—From Dr. Gregory's l'reface. 

A Supplement, containing the Oiry Acrps, will 
be published very, short tly. 

* Pp , No. 2, of the Sixth Edition is just published, price 
3, No. 3, containing the Oity AcipDs, will be) eady 


Trustees, or otherwise 








at oes 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-str et. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF — 


Tue fiftee 


the death 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS — 
9 the fresh 

have follc 

sembling 
AND courted tl 
covery; t 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, frit. 


earnestne: 
croft,—hi: 
difficulties 
lively obse 
pations ol 
originally 
are now | 
without th 


I—WAVERLEY NOVELS. a 


cheerfully 
On SATURDAY, 27th MARCH, PART I. ma © 
al 

In Royal Octayo, Double-columns, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed in Tweniy- sore 


Five Monthly Parts, price our Shillings cach, stitched ; or, in Five large Volumes, cloth, lettered, price £5. interesting 



















































































William 
PART I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Monthly Issue a complete Novel or Novels. shire, and 

. y + . . r TY TAT ws Bl fe i 
The First VOLUME, which will be ready on Ist August, will contain WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE Bj pected hi 
ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, and OLD MORTALITY, price One Pound. _ at - 
and uneau 
Volume Fifth will have an Engraying of Sir Water Scort, from Greenshiclds’ well-knowu Statue, and a Glossary. fering in o} 


ing that 1} 
agreed to 
John Hun 


T 1 subject wi 

W—WAVERLEY NOVELS.  qvorner epiroy, if he 

himself be 

the followi 

Moorcroft 

: ; ; m France, an 

In Foolscap Octayo, with all the Author’s Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed in Twenty-Five Monthly practised fi 

Volumes, price Four Shillings each, cloth, lettered. his ove 

his, howey 

VOLUME TI. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Monthly Issue a complete Novel or Novels, corresponding in matter and facture of 

arrangement with the Edition in Royal Octayo. eto hay 

with which 

The last Volume will haye an Engraving of Sir Watrer Scorr, and a Glossary. ra — ce 

g fore, to a y 

*.* The call for cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels, has induced the Proprietors to bring forward, on the present intendent ¢ 

occasion, Reprints, cheaper than the cheapest books of the day, in place of more costly and highly embellished sul. He 

Editions. quickly din 

prevalent a 

But he soo 

of improvit 

and he str 
— ) N 9 duei 

WL—SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. nth 

The mes 

On SATURDAY, 10th APRIL, ail oce 

orses in ¥ 

Complete in ONE VOLUME, Royal Octayo, with Portrait and Vignette, cloth, lettered, priee One Pound. on 

2 selves 


*,* This Edition will contain not only all the Original Poetry in the Twelve Volumes of 1834, but the Original Poetry te magr 
the Waverley Novels, and in Mr. Lockhart’s Life,—pieces not before given in Sir Watter Scorr’s PorticaL Wonks ff casing ho 


_ , - ee a ; 4 general i 
The Volume will also have many additional Notes, and a copious Index. + Central \s 


employ the 
ductions, ‘ 


Also, On SATURDAY, 27th MARCH, VOLUME I. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hin- 
dustan and the Panjab. By Mr. W. Moor- 
croft and Mr. G. Trebeck ; edited by Horace 
Hayman Wilson. 2 vols. Murray. 

Tur fifteen years which have elapsed between 

the death of the indefatigable Moorcroft and the 
ublication of his journal, detract but little from 

the freshness of the latter. Several travellers 
have followed in his footsteps, and some, dis- 
sembling their obligations to him, have even 
courted the fame that attends on priority of dis- 
covery; they have neglected no means of ren- 
dering the history of their adventures popular ; 
yet what arts could they employ, what charm 
could they invent, half so engaging as the calm 
earnestness and resolute enthusiasm of Moor- 
croft,—his grand projects, his total disregard of 
difficulties, and, above all, his sympathetic and 
lively observation of all that pertains to the occu- 
pations of rural life? His papers, it is true, 
originally discursive and voluminous to excess, 
are now abridged, and laid before the public 
without the author’s revision. But, on the other 
hand, they have found an editor to whose judg- 
ment Moorcroft, if he were alive, would have 
cheerfully resigned them. Mr. Wilson, perform- 
ing his editorial task with the zeal of a friend 
and the discernment of a scholar, has erased 

whatever was dry or frivolous, and produced a 

narrative which, in the simplest form, is full of 

interesting matter. 

William Moorcroft was a native of Lanca- 
shire, and was educated at Liverpool for the 
profession of a surgeon. Accident, however, 
directed his attention to the veterinary art, which 
was at that time altogether in the hands of low 
and uneducated practitioners. His friends dif- 
fering in opinion as to the prudence of his adopt- 
ing that line of practice as a profession, it was 
agreed to refer the question to the celebrated 
John Hunter. After a long conversation on the 
subject with Moorcroft, Mr. Hunter declared 
that if he were not advanced in years, he would 
himself begin the study of the veterinary art on 
the following day. This answer was decisive. 
Mooreroft studied at the veterinary schools in 
France, and then settled in London, where he 
practised for some years with great success, and 
realized a handsome property. Some portion of 
this, however, he lost by a project for the manu- 
facture of cast-iron horse-shoes. He appears 
also to have conceived disgust at the vulgarity 
with which the exercise of his profession brought 
him into collision ; and he gladly acceded, there- 
fore, to a proposal to go out to Bengal as super- 





present @ intendent of the East India Company’s military 
rellished ud. He arrived there in 1808, and his care 


oetry in 
Wonks. 


quickly diminished the amount of disease then 
prevalent among the horses of the Indian cavalry. 
Bat he soon became convinced of the necessity 
of improving the breed of horses in that country, 
ind he strongly urged the expediency of intro- 
ducing the Turkman or the English horse, in 
preference to the Arab. 

The means of penetrating into Turkistan now 
chiefly occupied his thoughts. The purchase of 
horses in Yarkand, Balkh, or Bokhara, was the 
central object round which his plans arranged 
themselves, But these insensibly increased to a 
great magnitude. He conceived that while pur- 
chasing horses in Turkistan, he might also open 
4 general intercourse between British India and 
Central Asia; he might find new materials to 
employ the skill, and new markets for the pro- 

lctions, of the British manufacturer. He 
thought that he might extend British influence ; 
and, in short, cause the practical disappearance 
of the natural and political barrier encompassing 





British India on the north and north-west. ‘To 
these plans the government of India lent no en- 
couragement, barely acquiescing in the idea of 
buying horses in Bokhara. Subsequently, when 
Moorcroft engaged in political negotiations, it 
censured his conduct; and when his stay in 
Ladakh seemed unreasonably protracted, it sus- 
pended the payment of his salary. But if these 
proceedings appear harsh, it must be taken into 
consideration that his plans were, with much 
justice, looked upon as impracticable; that he 
evidently aimed at doing much more than buy- 
ing horses; and that the pleasure which he evi- 
dently felt in distant excursions and a field life, 
appeared to many to sway him as much as views 
of public benefit. 

Towards the end of 1819 Moorcroft started on 
his journey, accompanied by Mr. ‘Trebeck, a 
young gentleman to whom he intrusted the geo- 
graphical details of the journey, and who exe- 
euted his task with uncommon diligence and 
success. He was also attended by Mr. Guthrie, 
a native of India, and by Mir Izzet Ullah, whom 
he had sent into Turkistan in 1812 to explore 
the road, and whose account of his route through 
Yarkand and Kashgar to Bokhara has been 
published in the Caleutta ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
Our traveller’s plans required that he should 
earry with him a large quantity of merchandise. 
His retinue varied from forty persons to double 
that number; and these, with a long train of 
beasts of burden, had so formidable an appear- 
ance, that on more than one occasion the villa- 
gers in the hills fled at their approach, taking 
them for the advanced guard of an invading 
army, or at least thinking them too numerous to 
be trusted. 

We shall pass over the early part of our tra- 
veller’s route, glancing only at the picturesque 
village of Pinjore, where the cottages are built 
with sculptured stones, and fragments of costly 
architecture are scattered about. Six terraced 
gardens, rising one above another, and watered 
from a reservoir in the centre, are shaded with 
mango, orange, and pomegranate trees. Round 
this ancient nest of luxury are wild woods, inha- 
bited by the elephant, buffalo, and tiger. In 
his journey to the capital of Ranjit Sinh, our 
author devoted some time in each of the prin- 
cipal towns to medical practice. He found 
diseases of the eye very prevalent, and was fre- 
— called on to operate for cataract. He 

iscovered, also, that many of the native barber- 
surgeons are in the habit of couching, but owing 
to the clumsiness of their instruments, they are 
not often successful. After a good deal of delay, 
he reached Lahore, and was introduced into the 
presence of Ranjit Sinh. As he entered, the 
Maharaja rose from his chair, which was of gold, 
and pointed to another of silver which was placed 
for the traveller. In the conversation which 
ensued, Ranjit Sinh entered fully into the plans 
of Mr. Moorcroft respecting the purchase of 
horses in Bokhara, and wished to have some of 
those so procured. He exhibited his own stud, 
maintained chiefly by presents from his oflicers. 
In following interviews he became extremely 
familiar and communicative, and related that 
when the British army, under Lord Lake, en- 
tered the Panjab in pursuit of Holkar, he felt a 
strong desire to see the European general and 
his officers. Disguised therefore as a common 
trooper, he went with a party of his people to 
the British camp, where his curiosity was in- 
dulged, but he was recognized by Mr. Metcalfe, 
who had been sent as envoy to his court. The 
object of our author's visit to the Maharaja was 
gained, in permission to cross his dominions on 
the way to Ladakh; and if the road to Turkistan 
were found impracticable in that direction, to pass 
through Kashmir with two hundred followers. 





Proceeding from Lahore to the Himaleh, our 
author spent some time at Shujanpure, the resi- 
dence of the Raja, Sansar Chand. This chief 
boasts of being descended from Mahadeo, the 
Indian godhead; and among the muniments of 
his state is preserved the genealogy of the family, 
from their divine origin to the present day. Mr. 
Moorcroft’s request, to be allowed to have a copy 
taken of this singular document, was immediately 
granted. But, indeed, he had reason to feel in- 
terested in the unrivalled nobility of the Chand 
family, being himself admitted a member of it. 
Fateh Chand, the brother of the Raja, and a 
favourite among the people, was attacked with 
an illness which threatened to prove fatal. The 
native physicians and wizards had exhausted 
their drugs and spells on him to no purpose. Our 
author, being pointed out by an astrologer as the 
person who held the life of Fateh Chand in his 
hands, was then called in, and having stipulated 
for an exemption from all blame in case the 
patient died, he began what he calls a vigorous 
course of treatment,—that is to say, he treated 
the sick man as he would have treated a horse. 
Death, unused to such dealings on the part of 
his friends the Faculty in that part of the world, 
let go his hold, and Fateh Chand recovered. 

* Nothing,” he observes, “ could exceed the ex- 
pression, and I believe the sentiment of gratitude on 
the part of the Raja and his son. Besides a valuable 
dress of honour, the former conferred upon me a 
grant of land, desiring me to appoint some one to 
manage it on my behalf. The whole country seemed 
to rejoice in Fateh Chand’s recovery, for his courage 
and frankness made him a general favourite. He 
himself, when sufficiently restored, insisted on ex- 
changing his turban for my hat, and making me his 
brother by adoption. He placed his turban on my 
head, and my hat on his; each waved his hand, 
holding a handful of rupees, round the other’s head, 
and the rupees were distributed amongst the servants. 
He also gave me some green did grass, which I was 
desired to wear, and thus, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of caste and complexion, I became an hono- 
rary member of the family of Sansar Chand. What- 
ever might be the value of such an association, it was 
a most unequivocal testimony of the sincerity of their 
gratitude.” 

The vigorous treatment which saved the life of 
Fateh Chand, saved his wives also, who had 
already prepared to ascend the funeral pile in 
the event of his decease. The rites of Sati re- 
tained their influence undiminished in Shujan- 
pure; and while our author resided there, two 
widows were burned alive, the elder of whom 
was only fourteen years of age. 

The village of Labrang, on the southern face 
of the Himialeh, is the last inhabited place on 
the way to the Bara Lacha pass. [or some dis- 
tance below it the country loses its Indian cha- 
racter. Sour gooseberries and apples are the 
only fruits met with. The trees round the village 
are sacred to the local deities, and a traveller 
must not gather even their withered leaves or 
boughs for fuel, lest untimely snow storms 
be the consequence. Beyond Labrang, the old 
road to Ladakh was stopped up by the subsi- 
dence of a mountain which was years in pro- 
gress. Mr. Moorcroft thus describes this singular 
phenomenon :— 

“ About two-thirds up the acclivity of a mountain, 
about half a mile distant, a little dust was from time 
to time seen to arise; this presently increased, until 
an immense cloud spread over and concealed the 
summit, whilst from underneath it huge blocks of 
stone were scen rolling and tumbling down the steep. 
Some of these buried themselvesin the ground at the 
foot of the perpendicular face of the cliff; some slid 
along the rubbish of previous debris, grinding it to 
powder, and marking their descent by a line of dust; 
some bounded along with great velocity and plunged 
into the river, scattering its waters about in spray. 
A noise like the pealing of artillery accompanied 
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every considerable fall. In the intervals of a slip, 
and when the dust was dispersed, the face of the 
descent was seen broken into ravines, or scored with 
deep channels, and blackened as if with moisture. 
About half a mile beyond, and considerably higher 
than the crumbling mountain, was another whose top 
was tufted with snow. It was surrounded by others 
lower and of a more friable nature. It appeared to 
me that the melting of the snows on the principal 
mountain, and the want of a sufficient vent for the 
water, was the cause of the rapid decay of the moun- 
tains which surrounded it; for the water which in 
the summer lodges in the fissures and clefts of the 
latter, becomes frozen again in winter, and in its ex- 
pansion tears to pieces the surrounding and superin- 
eumbent rock. Again, melting in the summer it 
percolates through the loosened soil, and undermining 
projecting portions of the rock, precipitates them into 
the valley. As, however, rubbish accumulates on the 
face and at the foot of the mountain, a fresh barrier 
and buttress are formed, and the work of destruction 
is arrested for a season.” 

On crossing the Ghat, or pass of Tung lung, a 
new scene presented itself; the horizon was 
everywhere skirted with sharp-peaked mountains 
capped with snow. The village of Rumchu, the 
first abode of man met with for fourteen days, 
was soon arrived at. But the people were un- 
willing to hold any communication with the 
strangers, who deemed it prudent to pitch their 
tents till they should obtain the permission of 
the Ladakh government to advance. After much 
negotiation this point was gained. “ The streets 
of Lé were crowded with people to see the en- 
trance of the Firingis, and in the groups were 
mingled the good-humoured faces of the La- 
dakhis, the sullen and designing countenances of 
the Kashmiris, the high bonnets of Yarkand, 
and the bare heads of the Lamas, with the long 
lappets and astonished looks of the women.” 

In the negotiations that ensued, the Ladakhis 
showed themselves to be a kind, courteous, and 
shrewd people. They had independent good 
sense enough to withstand the sinister represen- 
tations made to them by their neighbours, espe- 
cially those under Chinese influence, respecting 
the British, To the inquiry of the Khalun, or 
chief minister of Ladakh, what we wished for, 


or expected, it was answered, “ that all we sought | 


for was, Ist, liberty to trade with Ladakh, and 0 
| spots are very rarely met with. 


through it with other countries ; 2ndly, moderate 
duties; 3rdly, a permanent factory at Lé; and 


4thly, the good offices of the government with | 


that of Gardokh, to induce the latter to open the 
Niti Ghat to British commerce.” 

Mr. Moorcroft had in like manner made over- 
tures to Ranjit Sinh, having for their object the 
increased facility of commercial intercourse. The 
magnitude and importance of the political ar- 
rangements which, wholly unauthorized by 
government, he took it upon himself to propose 
to the independent states adjoining British India, 
offer at once a proof of his enthusiasm, and an 
explanation of the cautious reserve and air of 
discouragement which the authorities in India 
maintained towards him. In Ladakh, however, 
he was apparently successful. His views were 
opposed by the merchants of Kashmir, and by 
the Chinese emissarics. But in spite of their 
intrigues, he signed a preliminary treaty about 
eight months after his arrival in Lé, or as he 
himself expresses it, ‘engagements were ex- 
changed between the Raja and chief officers of 
Ladakh on the one part, and myself on behalf of 
the British merchants of Calcutta on the other, 
calculated to throw open to the enterprise of the 
latter, and through them to the manufactures of 
Great Britain, the whole of Central Asia, from 
China to the Caspian Sea.” 

So far as Ladakh is concerned, Moorcroft’s 
narrative is still without a rival. The informa- 





on, or passed through, that country, is obscure, 
meagre, and obsolete. More recently the Ge- 
rards, of whose persevering labours we have 
elsewhere given an account (Athen. No. 644), 
approached the frontiers of the provinces adjoin- 
ing Ladakh; but their advance was in every in- 
stance firmly, though politely, resisted by the 
authorities. The province of Ladakh, on the 
table land of the Himéleh, has a length of about 
250 miles from east to west, and a breadth of 
200 from the mountains of Karakorum to the 
fort of Trankar in Piti. The physical character 
of the country is thus described by our author: 

“ Although the country of Ladakh lies at a lower 
elevation than the mountain ranges, which serve as 
ramparts to its northern and southern frontier, yet 
its general character is that of its gigantic neighbours, 
and its lowest levels are in the vicinity of perpetual 
snow. It is, in fact, a series of narrow valleys, situ- 
ated between mountains not of very great altitude 
as compared with the land at their feet, but ordi- 
narily towering to a height above the sea, which sur- 
passes that of the pinnacles of the Alps. The cleva- 
tion of Lé itself is more than eleven thousand feet 
above the sea, and some parts of the northern pergana 
of Nobra are two thousand feet avove that level. 
The passes that lead into Ladakh on its southern 
frontier, are above sixteen thousand feet high; and 
there are several mountains within the country which 
are crossed in travelling from one valley to another, 
as the Kandu La, Chang La, and Parang La, which 
are of still greater altitude. The principal valley in 
Ladakh is that which follows the course of the Indus, 
and extends from south-east to north-west through 
the greater part of the country. It may be said, in- 
deed, to be continued throughout, or along the course 
of the Dras river to the frontiers of Kashmir. An- 
other considerable valley runs nearly parallel to it, 
a short way to the north, from the frontier of Rodokh 
to the valley of Digar, and this, like the preceding, 
may be considered as continuing with interruptions 
through Ladakh, forming the bed of the Shayuk 
branch of the Indus. The general direction of the 
valleys is, however, at an oblique angle to these main 
lines, giving passage to the rivers that supply the 
Indus or its principal branches. These valleys vary 
in extent; they are sometimes little better than 
deep ravines or defiles, and even at their greatest 


| expanse they do not exceed a few hundred yards in 


breadth: occasionally a small plain is left by the 
receding hills of a mile or two in diameter, but such 
The general cha- 
racter of the surface is, extreme inequality, consisting 
of steep and bare mountains capped with snow, and 
close and rocky dells, with rapid torrents or deep 
rivers rushing along their hollows. The river that 
may be regarded as the most striking and important 
feature in the geography of Ladakh, is the great 
eastern branch of the Indus, or, as termed in the 
country, the Sinh-kha-bab, the river that rises from 
the lion’s mouth.” 

The streams running down the narrow valleys 
of Ladakh, are all torrents fed by the snows, 
and swell at times with a surprising and dan- 
gerous rapidity. The river, which is fordable in 
the morning, is often some fathoms deep in the 
afternoon. The general aspect of the country is 
bare and sterile ; willow and poplar are the only 
trees: the tataric furze, the dog rose, hyssop, and 
wormwood, thrive in the fissures of the rocks, 
and indicate the small extent of productive soil. 
The winter is severe—ice is sometimes formed 
on the rivers even in June, and snow falls all 


; the year round on the higher mountains; yet 


in the valleys, the summer heat is intense, and 
barley is in some places ready for the sickle two 
months after the time of sowing. But notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages of a sterile soil 
and comparatively dry climate, the people ma- 
nage their resources so well, as to reap tolerably 
good harvests. One feature of their rural eco- 
nomy, deserving imitation in Alpine countries, 





| ethical side; and accordingly, though 


CF en. % 
left undisturbed, but the smaller fragments aval 
lected and arranged in longitudinal piles or yy 
traversing the face of the declivity, which every felj 
more or less presents, forming a series of 
the space between which is made as level as 
by conveying materials from the upper to the lowe 
edge of the slope. In this manner a Succession gy 
terraces is constructed, cach supported by a stone 
breast-work, and down which stone channels con. 
municating with some spring or natural reservoir oy 
the higher ground conduct a plentiful supply of wate 
This is the disposition of the grounds in the Vicinity 
of the villages and towns which are situated in the 
different valleys forming the inhabited and cultivable 
portion of Ladakh ; but even in solitary Spots, remot, 
from human habitations, stone dykes may be ob 
served crossing the sloping sides of mountains neg 
their base: these are constructed by the peasants y 
assist the deposit of soil and gravel by the Melting 
snows, and they are thus left for many years, pe 
for some generations, for the operation of natuy! 
agency to prepare for the labour of man, and thy 
more ready conversion of an abrupt and sterile da. 
clivity into an accessible flight of terraces of eulj. 
vation.” 

These terraces are regularly irrigated, and th 
growing crops are weeded with great care, as the 
scarcity of fodder gives value to every green leaf 
In the western part of the country, a 
named Prangos, the clustering leaves and flow 
of which sometimes spread to a circumference 
of eighteen fect, and which Dr. Royle supposg 
to be the Sylphium of the ancients, affords 
great resource for cattle. They never touch if 
when green, but, dried, it appears to be equally 
palatable and nutritious. 

In Ladakh much use is made of the hybr 
progeny of the Yak or Tatar ox, and comma 
cow. The people thoroughly understand th 
different dispositions and capabilities of the ser 
ral varieties of the hybrid cattle. They haveals 
a diminutive variety of sheep, called the Purik, 
which, in our author’s opinion, “ would bea 
invaluable appendage to the cottage of the Bi 
tish peasant, as it could be maintained at scarcely 
any cost.” This little animal, when full grow, 
is no larger than a Southdown lamb five or si 
months old. Its mutton is excellent. Sutity 
recommendation consists in its perfectly dome 
ticated habits. It gathers its food industrious! 
from the peelings of esculent vegetables, crumb 
of bread, tea-leaves, and will even nibble a bone, 

The people of Ladakh, though not wealthy, 
are generally in comfortable circumstauces 
They pay no money taxes, but contribute, in 
kind, for the support of the Raja and princi 
officers. One of the most singular of their cus 
toms, is that of polyandry, or plurality of lw 
bands :— 

“They have some singular domestic institutions 
When an eldest son marries, the property of hi 
father descends to him, and he is charged with th 
maintenance of his parents. They may continue 
live with him if he and his wife please, if not, bt 
provides them with a separate dwelling. A young 
son is usually made a Lama. Should there be mo 
brothers, and they agree to the arrangement, the 
juniors become inferior husbands to the wife of the 
elder: all the children, however, are considered 
belonging to the head of the family. The younger 
brothers have no authority, they wait upon the elder 
as his servants, and can be turned out of doors at his 
pleasure, without its being incumbent upon him t 
provide for them. On the death of the eldest brother 
his property, authority, and widow devolve upon his 
next brother.” 

This strange system of domestic life cannet 
fail to give rise to trains of sentiment and modi 
fications of moral feeling unknown in Europe. 
But Mr. Moorcroft did not view mankind on the 
he resided 
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tion afforded by the missionaries, Andrada and 
Desideri, who, in the early part of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries respectively, touched 
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pirds of the population in Ladakh are females : 
o that nature seems bent on dissuading the 
Je from following their ancient custom. 

The convents both for males and females in 
ladakh are well stocked; but respecting the 
peans of support or employment of their inmates, 
ye are imperfectly informed. The religious 
ceremonies of the Lamas consist, in a great mea- 
qr, of musical performance; and when wit- 
sessed, a few centuries ago, by the Catholic 
nisionaries in Central Asia, were supposed by 
them to be an imitation of the high mass. Our 
guthor says :— 

«The religious service of the Lama, which is per- 
jrmed daily at the Gom-pas, or temples attached to 
nonasteries, consists chiefly of prayers and chanting, 
invhich the formula, ‘Om manipadme hun,’ is fre- 
quently repeated, and the whole is accompanied 
vith the music of wind instruments, chiefly harmo- 
sizing with tabretsand drums. Amongst the former 
isa sliding trumpet of large size, which is upheld by 
me man whilst blown by another, and has a very 
dep and majestic intonation; a hautboy, the reed 
of which is surrounded by a circular plate covering 
te mouth, and the conch shell with a copper mouth- 
piece; metallic cymbals, much more mellow and 
wnorous than others, complete the band. These 
musical accompaniments are not confined to temples, 
jut form part of the state of the higher secular dig- 
titaries, and the Raja is always preceded by minstrels 
wd musicians when he leaves his palace. On reli- 
gous festivals part of the ceremony consists in rude 
dramatic representations by the Lamas, of animals, 
of human persons, or supernatural beings ; and the 
masks which are worn on these occasions surpass in 
ingenuity and grotesqueness those of all ancient or 
node times. They are not unfrequently modelled 
afer nature ; and I witnessed the representation of 
i Darby and Joan by two Lamas, the features of 
which were exaggerated portraits of an old couple 
inthe city. The persons so disguised perform dances, 
thich are said sometimes to have a mystical or sym- 
bilical import.” 

During his stay in Ladakh, Mr. Moorcroft 
uglected no means of obtaining permission to 
ater Chinese Tatary, and sent messengers to 
Yarkand, to explain his views and propitiate the 
uthorities : but to no purpose. After much delay 
his request was peremptorily refused. He im- 
pited his failure, in this instance, to the in- 
tigues of the Kashmirian merchants, who, while 
they pretended to befriend him, made the 
ongest_represéntations to his disadvantage. 
Allowing the correctness of all his surmises, we 
jet doubt whether the Kashmirians evinced 
nore jealousy of interference with their trade, 
than is usual among merchants in all parts of 
the world. An Armenian, bearing letters from 
tie Emperor of Russia to the rulers of 
ladakh and of the Panjab, arrived in the former 
tontry during our author’s residence there, and 
agaged his attention. The letters were but 
formal invitations to commercial intercourse. 
The Asiatic subjects of Russia carry on a con- 
want trade with Turkistan, and through their 
neans British goods were formerly carried over 
te Himéleh to the banks of the Indus. Recent 
tents have now probably made us carriers 

our own manufactures to all the countries 
wuth of the Himdleh. We shall now quit the 
elevated region, and descend with our author 
nto the valley of Kashmir, not omitting, how- 
“er, to observe, that in leaving Ladakh he re- 
eived the most gratifying assurances of esteem 
and attachment, both from the government and 
the people. He also experienced the firm friend- 
thip of a merchant of Turkistan, who knew the 
ish_ only by name, at a time when he was 
tbarrassed by the negligence or mistrust of his 
‘respondents in India. 

On the 3rd of November, 1822, our traveller 
tntered the city of Kashmir, and was conducted 

* summer-house in a large garden on the 

ofalake, Dilapidation and impoverish- 





ment, with splendid capabilities, were spread 
around. An order had recently issued from 
Ranjit Sinh prohibiting the sale of any of the last 
year's crop of rice till some arrears of the revenue 
had been paid up; and crowds now gathered 
round the strangers, praying them to intercede 
with the government and save the people from 
starvation. The policy of the Maharaja appears 
to have resembled that of the Pasha of Egypt. 
He resumed the property of all the land, and in- 
creased the imposts to such a degree as to reduce 
all classes to poverty. But the Kashmirians 
had an advantage over the Egyptians, inas- 
much as expatriation was to them more easy. 
They fled to Hindustan, and left to the Sikhs a 
desolated province. Moorcroft says,— 

“The population of the city of Kashmir, although 
much diminished, must be numerous. One hundred 
and twenty thousand persons, it is said, are employed 
in the shawl manufacture alone ; and, although this 
is the chief employment of the population, yet the 
other trades and occupations, essential to the support 
of a large city, must, at least, double the amount: 
the population of the province is estimated at eight 
hundred thousand. Everywhere, however, the people 
are in the most abject condition; exorbitantly taxed 
by the Sikh government, and subjected to every kind 
of extortion and oppression by its officers. The 
consequence of this system are, the gradual depopu- 
lation of the country: not more than about one- 
sixteenth of the cultivable surface is in cultivation, 
and the inhabitants starving at home, are driven in 
great numbers to the Plains of Hindustan. In like 


































































manner the people of the city are rapidly thinning, | 


though less from emigration,than poverty and disease: 
the prevalence of the latter in its most aggravated 
forms was fearfully extensive. I devoted every 
Friday to the receytion of visits from the sick, and 
a greater number and cases of greater inveteracy 
crowded round my door than ever presented them- 
selves at the Hotel de Dieu. I had at one time no 
fewer than six thousand eight hundred patients on 
my list, a large proportion of whom were suffering 
from the most loathsome diseases, brought on by 
scant and unwholesome food, dark, damp, and ill- 
ventilated lodgings, excessive dirtiness, and gross im- 
morality.” 


Since this was written the population of Kash- | 


mir has diminished to one-fourth, or 200,000 
souls. From 38 lakhs of Panjab rupces, Ranjit 
Sinh lowered his demand to 18 lakhs, but still 
no revenue could be raised. It is to be hoped 
that since the death of that ruler, whose merits, 
as is often the case with fortunate ambition, were 
much over-estimated, some amelioration has 
taken place in the condition of Kashmir. Since 
Moorcroft’s time, Jacquemont, Baron von Hiigel, 
Vigne, and others, have visited that country, and 
made known its attractions. Our author's ac- 
count of the floating gardens is, nevertheless, we 
believe still original :-— 

“ Another, and an important use, made of the 
abundant water surface of Kashmir, is the formation 
of floating gardens. Various aquatic plants spring 
from the bottom of the lakes, as water lilies, confer- 
vee, sedges, reeds, &c., and as the boats which traverse 
these waters take, generally, the shortest lines they 
can pursue to the plage of their destination, the 
lakes are, in some parts, cut, as it were, in avenues 
amongst the plants, which, in shallows, are separated 
by beds of sedges and of reeds. In the latter places 
the neighbouring farmer attempts to establish his cu- 
cumber and melon floats, by cutting off the roots of 
the aquatic plants just mentioned, about two feet 
under the water, so that they completely lose all con- 
nexion with the bottom of the lake, but retain their 
former situation in respect to each other. When 
thus detached from the soil they are pressed into 
somewhat closer contact, and formed into beds of 
about two yards in breadth, and of an indefinite 
length. The heads of the sedges, reeds, and other 
plants of the float, are now cut off, and laid upon its 
surface, and covered with a thin coat of mud, which, 
at first intercepted in its descent, gradually sinks into 
the mass of matted roots. The bed floats, but is 
kept in its place by a stake of willow driven through 


accommodation to the rise or fall of the water. By 
means of a long pole thrust amongst the weeds at the 
bottom of the lake from the side of a boat, and turned 
round several times in the same direction, a quantity 
of confervz and of other plants is torn off from the 
bottom, and carried in the boat to the platform, 
where the weeds are twisted into conical mounds 
about two feet in diameter at their base, and of the 
same height, terminating at the top in a hollow, 
which is filled with fresh soft mud, drawn from the 
bottom of the lake, to which sometimes wood ashes 
are added, though much more frequently omitted. 
The farmer has in preparation a large number of 
cucumber and melon plants, which have been raised 
under mats, and of these, when they have four 
leaves, he places three plants in the basin of every 
cone or mound, of which a double row runs along the 
edge of every bed, at about two feet distance from 
each other. No further care is necessary, except 
that of collecting the fruit, and the expense of pre- 
paring the platforms and cones is confined to the 
value of the labour, which altogether is trifling, as 
the work is very soon done. Perhaps a more econc# 
mical method of raising cucumbers cannot be devised, 
and though the narrow beds are ordinarily almost in 
contact by their sides, yet, by their flexible nature, 
they are so separable that a small boat may be 
readily pushed between the lines without injuri.g 
their structure, and, for the most part, they will bear 
a man’s weight, but, generally, the fruit is picked cff 
from the boat. I traversed a tract of about fifty 
acres of these floating gardens of cucumbers and 
melons, and saw not above half a dozen unhealthy 
| plants; nor have I scen in the cucumber and melon 





| grounds in the vicinity of very populous cities in 
| Europe, or in Asia, so large an expanse of plant ina 
| state equally healthy, though it must be observed, 
| without running into luxuriance of growth.” 

| The ground on which we now tread, from 
| Kashmir to the Indus, and thence, westwards, to 
Kabul, has been of late years so much traversed, 
that itis needless to enter into the particulars of 
our author’s further route. ‘The popular volumes 
of Sir A. Burnes have made known, indeed, the 
remainder of Moorcroft’s history, his detention 
by the crafty and rapacious chief of Khunduz, 
his favourable reception at Bokhara, and finally 
his death from fever, with that of Mr. Trebeck, 
who survived him but a few months, near Balkh, 
where it is to be hoped that a suitable monu- 
ment will, ere long, be erected to our intrepid 
countrymen. We write this on the supposition 
that it will be found necessary for the security 
of commerce to erect a fort near Khulum, in 
the vicinity of Termedh and Balkh. 

In reviewing the labours of Moorcroft, it must 
not be forgotten that he, in his visit to lake 
Manasarova in 1812, was the first British tra- 
veller who penetrated within the great chain of 
the Himéleh. He alone has been able to ex- 
plore Ladakh, and though he could not himself 
obtain access to Khotan and Yarkand, yet he 
procured for us the best and most recent infor- 
mation respecting those countries, by sending 
thither Mir Izzet Ullah at his own expense. 
His zealous inquiries into the treatment of the 
shawl wool goat, and into all the processes of 
the Kashmirian shawl-worker, with the patterns 
sent home by him, have contributed not a little 
to the perfection which the shawl manufacture 
has now attained in this country. On his way 
to Kabul he examined some of the Burj, or 
towers near Jelalabad, the erection of which 
dates probably from the Grzeco-Bactrian king- 
dom; and procured some of those coins which 
have since been collected in such numbers by 
M. Honigberger and Mr. Masson, and the expla- 
nation of which, by the late Mr. Prinsep and by 
Mr. Wilson (the editor of Moorcroft’s volumes), 
has made such important and —— addi- 
tions to our historical knowledge. In Bokhara 
our author succeeded, as usual, in winning per- 
sonal esteem, and obtained, from the government, 
at least, all the favour which an individual in 
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his position could expect. He purchased a 
number of fine horses, which, with the rest of his 
property, became, on Mr. Trebeck’s death, the 
spoil of the Turkmans. In short, when we take 
into account the difficulties experienced by those 
who have since followed in his track, we hardly 
know how to express, sufficiently, our admiration 
of his hardihcod and address; and to do him 
full justice, we must remind our readers, that 
not only did death overtake him at a time when 
he had triumphed over the chief difficulties of 
his undertaking, but that his papers too re- 
mained unnoticed, till those who profited by his 
example had carried off the honours and the 
fame which properly belonged to him. 








The Spas of England, and Principal Sea-Bathing 
Places. By A.B. Granville,M.D. Northern 
Spas. Colburn. : 

Tuts work, as the title plainly indicates, is an 

offset from the ‘Spas of Germany,’—a second 

thought, arising out of the successful publication 
of its predecessor. Such second thoughts, how- 
ever, in bibliopolic matters, seldom justify the 
proverb; and assuredly this is not an exception. 

Against the present venture, there is the in- 

ferior importance of the theme: for though Dr. 

Granville gives himself credit for having written 

the German Spas into popularity, we are inclined 

to think that his first publication was more in- 
debted to the Spas, than the Spas to him, on that 
score. The reputation of these foreign watering 

places,—suspended by the long duration of a 

war, that excluded the British public from the 

Continent,—revived rapidly when foreign travel 

came into fashion; and being founded on a real 

basis, had created a demand for a publication like 
that of Dr. Granville’s German tour. There is, in 

point of fact, as the Doctor himself tells us, a 

general superiority of the foreign Spas over the 

English, which renders them a mattér of legiti- 

mate interest to the British invalid. “In the first 

place,” he says,— 

“ All the cold mineral waters of Germany abound 
in carbonic-acid gas. Of twenty-one such waters, 
given in my analytical table, not fewer than seventeen 
yield from jfive-and-twenty to forty cubic inches of 
earbonic-acid gas in a pint, and are consequently 
highly effervescent. The others have not less than 
an average quantity of fourteen cubic inches of the 
same gas in a pint. * * In looking at the analytical 
‘tables which accompany the present volumes, the 
reader will at once perceive, in the column headed 

* free carbonic gas in cubic inches,’ that the quantity 

of that gas in the eighth part of an imperial gallon 

(a little more than a pint), of twenty-three different 

waters of low temperatures, out of thirty-two Eng- 

lish mineral springs, is under two cubic inches; that 
in five only it a little exceeds two inches; and in one 
other it is stated to beas much as eight cubic inches. 

* * Tt will be seen that not only are the English 

mineral waters totally deficient in some of the salts 

to be found in those in Germany, which give to a 

mineral water virtues in the cure of certain disorders 

that one would seek in vain in waters not endowed 
with the same salts; but that the total or absolute 
quantity of the saline ingredients altogether—parti- 
cularly of those of a solvent or purgative character— 
is inferior in the mineral springs of this country.” 
Add to this, the prestige which surrounds 


everything that is “ far fetched and dear bought,” 
and it cannot be doubted that the German Spas 
offered great encouragement to the author, which 
is altogether wanting on the present occasion. 
In the next place, this objection against the 
design of the work presses still harder on its 


execution, Abroad, Dr. Granville had full 
licence to indulge in his very discursive mode of 
handling his subject. The minutest details of 
the journey, the residence, and the mere animal 
existence of a foreign spa had an intrinsic interest, 
and they were moreover much redeemed from 
the appearance of triviality by their strangeness 
and foreign colouring. Even the very gossip in 


which Dr.{Granville so obviously delights, was 
not vulgarized by commonplace associations, and 
it often relieved the dryness of mere professional 
matters. 

The reverse of all this is predicable of his 
home tour. The English Spas are of inferior 
value; are known in their more popular attri- 
butes to most of his readers, and, what is worse, 
the really efficacious are surrounded by such a 
halo of charlatanerie, that a medical author, 
who descends to the subject, runs great risk of 
tumbling headlong into the odious category of 
local writers of guide books. We know not how 
far some perverse associations connected with 
this thought have been influential upon ourselves 
during the perusal of the Doctor’s second ven- 
ture, but we found it sometimes very difficult to 
_ under a fancy, which stole upon us, that 
we had dipped into a continuation of the Little 
Pedlington papers: and assuredly, whether the 
fault lay in the book or ourselves, it has im- 
pressed us with a feeling of its being written 
with an emphasis altogether disproportionate to 
the value of the objects described. As Dr. Gran- 
ville is somewhat punctilious [see p. 174, note, ] 
on matters of criticism, it may be as well to 
offer proof. The following we take to be genuine 
specimens of the Pedlingtonian school :— 

“The sun, long past its meridian hour, was light- 
ing up the magnificent scenery around, and inviting 
people abroad, Long lines of pedestrians were ap- 
proaching from the cliff to the bridge, and passing 
through the toll-bar, deployed themselves over the 
whole length of that stupendous structure, making it 
their afternoon promenade. Many groups and par- 
ties extended as far as the tortuous paths on the 
opposite hills. Amongst them, I recognised many, and 
was accosted by some whom I had the honour of 
being known to professionally, and all of whom spoke 
in praise of the place. The bearing of many of these 
visitors bespoke the rank in life to which they apper- 
tained. Lady R , the relict of the opulent York- 
shire baronet, near Ferrybridge, whose great wealth 
has descended toa minor grandson ; Colonel M. “ 
and his lovely family, nearly allied in blood to a re- 
cently deceased earl; Sir L. O. ; the Rey. Dr. 
F~—, a distinguished divine and dignitary of the 
church ; the Honourable Lady and Miss W. ; 
the Ladies H——; the Earl of T. and _ his 
Countess; were a few of the distingués I could dis- 
cern in the moving crowd. Others my kind guide 
named to me, and the presence of all showed that, 
with a very large number of the superior classes, 
Scarborough retains still its natural attraction, * * 

“ Who, at a Spa, consisting of merely twenty one- 
story-high-lodging-houses, brick and mortar built, 
overlooking the Tees and the vale of Cleveland, 
would expect to find, besides an Hotel, a Bazaar, an 
Omnibus, and a Circulating Library, as well as a due 
proportion of phaetons and donkeys? Yet so it is, 
Moreover, the Bazaar has its raffles, at which articles 
from Birmingham and Tonbridge are disposed of at 
prices four-times their original worth. The Hotel 
has its billiard-table.—Lastly, the Circulating Library 
has its Bulwers and its Burys, To the latter esta- 
blishment (which I should have passed by, from 
having seen ‘ Grocery’ inscribed over its door without 
reading further, had not my good landlady, who was 
watching me, set me right) I paid a visit, in hopes of 
there finding Mr. Walker’s account of the Dinsdale 
waters, A very comely young person stepped in at 
the same time, and deposited an odd volume of a 
novel, stating that her mamma had sent it back, for 
she did not like it, and would call on the morrow for 
something better. I took up the single volume from 
the counter. It was the * Disowned.’ £ Bless me, 
Mr. Winter,’ said I, * how can you afford the newest 
publications to your subscribers in so thinly an inha- 
bited colony ?’” 

Lest these specimens should not suffice, we 
will add one extract more, which relates to a 
contention worthy of the author of the Secchia 
Rapita. 

“ The question was, who was to have the sole com- 
mand of the well—the inhabitants or Thackwray ? 





The judges proposed to split the difference. Thack- 





wray was declared to be the owner, but was bound 
erect a room over the well, with a pump in it, Whig 
however was not to be maintained at hi 

From ‘ noon till eve’ the said pump-room was tobe 
kept open for any body to use the water of the we) 
as they list, and both plaintiffs and defendants wer, 
at liberty to put a lock on the said pump, to prevent 
its being used out of season. Now mark the rea 
of the quarrel. The plaintiffs, who gained the cau 
had to disburse 1,352/. 7s. 3d., for their victory, ty 
wards which sum the visitors, who, the lawyers oq, 
tended, must feel the deepest interest in the 
contributed the magnificent quota of 141. 2s,! Ani 
the defendant, who secured the nominal ownership ¢f 
the well, died (probably of broken heart) a few months 
after the assizes! And after all, what think my 


readers has become of the well, the pump-room, anj 


the pump? Why, the latter has got so fast locke} 
in rust, from never having been used at all by the 
visitors, or plaintiffs, that upon my trying to work, 
in order that I might taste the water; I got a stra 
at my shoulder, and was grinned at by a Gaping 
clown or two with red hair for my uscless efforts 
and thus almost all these pretended patriotic displays 
generally end ‘ in fumo et caligine.’” . 

We cannot but believe that Dr. Granville ha 
studiously written down to the presumed levelof 
the paying public. We are satisfied that ay 
physician, had it been his purpose to write a 
professional work, even though addressed to the 
general public, would have produced one mor 
creditable to himself, and more profitable to the 
reader, than the ‘Spas of England.’ Dr.Granvile 
has apparently aimed right at the bull's eye of 
the prevailing mediocrity of the watering-place 
readers: and it may be satisfactory to him to 
know that he has hit his mark. 








The Life of Beethoven; including his Corr. 
spondence with his Friends, numerous Charac- 
teristic Traits, and Remarks on his Musical 
Works. Edited by Ignace Moscheles, Esq. 

(Second Notice.) 

We shall continue to speak of Beethoven asa 
man, for we are not in possession of data sufli- 
ciently precise and saline, to judge him as 
an executive artist. His appearances, too, be 
fore the public, in that character, were not many, 
and closed at an early period, by the grievous 
malady which overtook him, As a creative 
artist, not only do his works offer, as we said 
last week, too wide a field; but our judgment 
of them has hgen already recorded. For during 
the last seven years, with the exception of the 
Mass in p major, and the cantata ‘ Der Glorreiche 
Augenblick,’ which we recently recommended 
to the notice of the Philharmonic Directors, there 
is hardly a composition of any importance by 
Beethoven, which we have not had an opportu- 
nity of hearing in London. Alas! that, nume- 
rous as they are, and enriching as they do almost 
every style of composition, save the severely 
primitive ecclesiastical schools, they should stil 
be so few! 

To proceed, then, with the personal, not the 
professional, history of our subject—the year 
1800, and the few re: ones, made up 
the brightest period of Beethoven’s life. His 
works were appreciated by noble and discri- 
minating friends, some of whom we referred 
to in our last notice. One, not mentioned there, 
must not be passed over, the Archduke Rudolph, 
bishop of Olmutz; and whose red cardinals 
stockings (see the editor's pleasant note, vol. i, 
p- 235,) did not hinder their master’s foot from 
familiarity with the pedal of the pianoforte. To 
this Prince, at a later period, Beethoven dedi- 
cated the magnificent trio in x flat, and the grand 
pianoforte concerto in & flat, two of his best 
works. During the early years of his Vienna res 
dence, he was still able to hear his works—able to 
train the redoubtable Schuppanzigh quartet, - 
to keep his orchestra in order, without the roug 
words and extraordinary grimaces, superindu 
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the increase of his calamity. A professional 
tour to Leipsic and Berlin, also gave him the 
cheering assurance that he was valued in other 
cities than the one of his adoption. If not rich, 
he was not as yet vexed by the almost frantic 

rehensions of poverty that pursued him in 
jis later days: if not blessed with a cheerful 
home circle, he had not sacrificed himself to his 
yiworthy relatives. An oak with two stems in 
the park of Schénbrunn, to the left of the Glo- 
riett, remained, not long since, a silent memorial 
ofthis good time ; for, seated among its branches, 
there he sketched ‘The Mount of Olives’ and 
‘ Fidelio.’ 

As early, however, as 1802, we begin to find 
traces of the disturbance and misery consequent 
on association with his brothers, Carl and Johan. 
Asevere illness suggested to Beethoven the ne- 
eessity of drawing up a testamentary document ; 
and the following passages show not merely the 
whole heart of the man, but also the trials of 
his position, which had begun to declare them- 
selves :-— 

“You, my brothers, Carl and .23 soon as J 
an dead, if Professor Schmidt be yet living, request 
him, in my name, to write a description of my dis- 
ease, and to that description annex this paper, that 
after my death the world may, at least, be as much 
ws possible reconciled with me. At the same time, 





[declare both of you the heirs of the little property 
(ifit can be so called) belonging to me. Divide it 
fiirly—agree together, and help one another. What | 
youhave done to grieve me, that, you know, has long 
been forgiven. Thee, brother Carl, I thank in par- 
ticular, for the affection thou hast shown me of late. | 
My wish is that you may live more happily, more 
exempt from care, than I have done. Recommend 
virtue to your children; that alone—not wealth— 
an give happiness: I speak from experience. It 
was this that upheld me even in affliction; it is 
owing to this and to my art that I did not terminate 
ny life by suicide. Farewell, and love one another. 
I thank all friends, especially Prince Lichnowsky 
and Professor Schmidt. I wish that Prince L.’s in- | 
struments may remain in the possession of one of | 
you; but let no quarrel arise between you on account | 
ofthem. In case, however, they can be more ser- | 
vieeable to you in another way, dispose of them. | 
How glad I am to think that I may be of use to you | 
een in my grave! So let it be done! I go to 
meet death with joy. If he comes before I have 
had occasion to develope all my professional abilities, 
he will come too soon for me, in spite of my hard 
fate, and I should wish that he had delayed his ar- 
rival. But even then I am content, for he will release 
me from a state of endless suffering. Come when 
thou wilt, I shall meet thee with firmness. Farewell, 
mi do not quite forget me after I am dead ; I have 
deserved that you should think of me, for in my life- 
time I have often thought of you to make you happy. 
May you ever beso !” 

He might well warn his brothers not to quar- 
rl about the Lichnowsky instruments, when 
wenes like the following were matters of not 
infrequent occurrence :— 

“Ries says, in his Notizen, page 87, Beethoven 
had promised the three Sonatas for pianoforte solo 
(0p. 31), to Niigeli of Ziirich, whilst his brother 
Carl (Caspar), who alas! always would interfere in 
his affairs, wanted to sell them to a Leipsic publisher. 
The brothers used to have frequent disputes on this 
uubject, Beethoven being determined to keep his 
promise, At the time of sending off these Sonatas, 
Beethoven lived in Heiligenstadt. He was one day 
walking with his brother, when a new quarrel arose 
between them on this subject, which actually ended 
nblows, The next day he gave me the Sonatas to 
be sent off to Ziirich without delay ; he had at the 
Sine time written to his brother, and sent the letter 
under cover to Stephen Breuning for perusal. I 
ever heard a lecture given more forcibly and more 
§vod-naturedly than that which Beethoven here 
seached to his brother, on his conduct of the pre- 
ceding day. He began by showing it to him in its 
ine and most despicable light—then forgave him 
ferything—but warned him that if he valued his 





on future happiness, he must alter his life and con- 


duct altogether. His letter to Breuning on this oc- 
casion was no less beautiful than the above men- 
tioned.” 

What wonder that, with such relatives and 
counsellors, the outward man of one by nature 
impetuous, rugged, and unbending, should be- 
come gnarled with moroseness, We may here 
string together a few anecdotes which show the 
eccentricity of Beethoven :— 

“ The following was the cause of his breaking with 
Himmel. They had met one day, and Beethoven 
sat down to extemporise at Himmel’s request, after- 
wards desiring him to do the same; Himmel was 
weak enough to consent, and, after having played for 
a considerable time, Beethoven exclaimed, * Well, 
when are you going to begin in good earnest ?? Him- 
mel, who had thought wonders of his own perform- 
ance, started up at these words, and both became rude 
to each other. Beethoven said to me, ‘I thought 
Himmel had just been preluding.? They made it 
up afterwards, and Himmel could forgive but not 
forget ; they even carried on a correspondence for 
some little time, but at last Himmel played Beetho- 
ven a sad trick. The latter always wanted to have 
the last news from Berlin, which somewhat annoyed 
Himmel, who at length wrote to him—‘ The latest 
piece of news is the invention of a lantern for the 
blind.’ Beethoven carried this piece of intelligence 
abroad, and all the world wished to know how this 
possibly might be. Heimmediately wrote to Himmel, 
and reproached him with not having sent a full ex- 
planation. The answer received, but which I cannot 
here impart, was such as finally closed their corres- 
pondence ; all that was ludicrous in the letter fell to 
Beethoven’s share, and yet he was so imprudent as to 
show it to several persons.” 

“ He himself often joked about his almost illegible 


| characters, and used to add, by way of excuse, * Life 


is too short to paint letters or notes, and fairer notes 
would hardly rescue me from poverty’ (punning 
upon the words Noten and Nothen). The whole of 


| the morning, from the earliest dawn till dinner-time, 


was employed in the mechanical art of writing ; the 
rest of the day was devoted to thought, and the ar- 
rangement of his ideas, Scarcely had the last morsel 
been swallowed, when, if he had no more distant 
excursion in view, he took his usual walk ; that is to 
say, he ran in double-quick time, as if hunted by 
bailiffs, twice round the town, Whether it rained, 
or snowed, or hailed, or the thermometer stood an 
inch or two below the freezing point—whether Boreas 
blew a chilling blast from the Bohemian mountains, 


| or whether the thunder roared and forked lightnings 


played,—what signified it to the enthusiastic lover 
of his art, in whose genial mind, perhaps, were bud- 
ding, at the very moment when the elements were 
in fiercest conflict, the harmonious feclings of a 
balmy spring !” 

“The most exquisite confusion reigned in his 
house ; books and music were scattered in all direc- 
tions; here the residue of a cold luncheon—there 
some full, some half-emptied bottles; on the desk 
the hasty sketch of a new quartett; in another 
corner the remains of breakfast: on the pianoforte 
the scribbled hints for a noble Symphony, yet little 
more than in embryo; hard by, a proof-sheet, wait- 
ing to be returned ; letters from friends, and on busi- 
ness, spread all over the floor; between the windows 
a goodly Stracchino cheese, and on one side of it 
ample vestiges of a genuine Verona salai; and, not- 
withstanding all this confusion, he constantly eulo- 
gised, with Ciceronian eloquence, his own neatness 
and love of order! When, however, for whole 
hours, days, and often weeks, something mislaid was 
looked for and all search had proved fruitless, then 
he changed his tone, and bitterly complained that 
everything was done to annoy him.” 

After these should be read the fatherly and 
affectionate letters to his misconducted nephew. 

The business of daily life, perplexed by his 
disorderly habits, conspired with his domestic 
circumstances, to torment him. He was always 
changing his lodgings, and chose to live as much 
as possible in houses beyond the earshot of 
neighbours, believing—possibly at the instance 
of his evil counsellors—that his musical ideas 
were pilfered. One of his friends, the Baron 
Pasqualati, kept, for a time, a suite of apart- 





ments open, in which, when driven from 
his last-chosen place of sojourn, by sudden 
tumults, Beethoven could always take refuge. 
As years advanced, matters became worse and 
worse. His old friends died, or were gradually 
distanced by singularities and bursts of passion, 
which no regard could tolerate. A melancholy 
fragment, from a diary kept during the years 
1819-20, makes the heart ache, by its entries of 
household discomfort. It might have been hoped, 
that the death of one of his brothers, by relieving 
him, in part from the ineubus which pressed him 
down, would have done something to restore 
Beethoven to society. But alas! it only led to 
the last trial—to the composer’s adoption of an 
ill-conducted nephew, and the necessity of liti- 
gation with a sister-in-law. By this time, too, 
his deafness had become all but impenetrable ; 
and the rest of the chronicle before us tells of a 
state little better 
——than beggary, old age, and pain. 

His music was slighted in his own city of Vienna, 
where Rossini was now arch enchanter. Honours 
fell from crowned heads on every musician more 
freely than on himself,—and to a German artist 
this is no slight grievance. His bodily health 
became infirm—his adopted son tormented him 
by misconduct—his surviving brother Johan re- 
fused help from his abundance, even when he 
lay dying! The following anecdotes are almost 
too painful to be cited :— 

“On the 2nd of December, 1826, Beethoven, with 
his nephew, returned sick to Vienna ; but it was not 
till several days afterwards that I heard of his situ- 
ation, or even of his arrival. I hastened to him, and, 
among other details, which shocked me much, learned 
that he had often in vain entreated his two former 
physicians, Drs, Braunhofer and Staudenheim, to 
undertake his case ; the first declining to do so, be- 
cause the distance was too great for him to come; 
and the second, indeed, promising to come, but not 
keeping his word. A physician was sent to his house, 
he did not know how, or by, whom, and who, conse- 
quently, knew nothing of him or his constitution. 
When, however, this physician (the excellent Dr. 
Wawruch, clinical professor,) visited Beethoven's 
sick bed, I heard from his own mouth how it hap- 
pened, and it affords an additional proof that this 
man, belonging to the world and to posterity, was 
abandoned by his nearest relations, who had so much 
cause to be grateful to him: not merely abandoned 
indeed, but betrayed and sold. Professor Wawruch 
related to me that he had been sent to Beethoven 
by the marker at a billiard-table at a coffee-house, 
who, being, on account of illness, brought to the 
hospital, had mentioned that some days before the 
nephew of Beethoven had come to the coffee-house, 
where he played at billiards, and commissioned him, 
the marker, to find a physician for his sick uncle ; 
but, being extremely unwell at the time, he had not 
been able to do so, and therefore begged the Professor 
to visit Beethoven, which, entertaining the highest 
respect for the artist, he had immediately done, and 
had on his arrival still found him without medical 
attendance, It was necessary then for the marker 
at a billiard table to fall sick and be taken to the 
hospital, before the great Beethoven could obtain 
help in time of need.” 

“Sick and harassed, Beethoven found himself 
obliged either to make use of the only property he 
possessed, consistirig of a few bank shares, or to apply 
to his brother for assistance. This brother one day, 
in the presence of M. von Breuning and myself, de- 
clined letting Beethoven have any of his hay, when 
two physicians had prescribed for him a hay vapour- 
bath; alleging as an excuse that his hay was not 
good enough. Yet this ‘unbrotherly brother,’ as 
Beethoven called him, rich as he was, wished to share 
in the little that the composer possessed.” 

We must henceforth admit that Crabbe has 
not libelled nature in his tale ‘The Brothers.’ 
The aid of 1002. sent to the dying poct (for 
surely Beethoven was such) by the Philharmonic 
Society, is too well known in England to require 
our alluding to the minute details given here 
of the manner in which it was administered. 
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A glimpse of sunshine seems to fall upon the 
closing scenes of neglect and anxiety and bodily 
suffering, in the simple fact that Beethoven was 
nursed in his last illness by little Gerhard von 
Breuning, the son of his Bonn comrade. Seven 
days before his death, on the 24th of March, 
1837, he was conscious of his approaching end, 
for he said to those who waited upon him, 
“ Plaudite, amici, Comedia finita est!” He 
expired, “ aged fifty-six years three months and 
nine days’’—his eyes closed by a stranger, M. 
Anselm Hiittenbrenner. The Viennese gave 
him a pompous funeral. Anschiitz, the trage- 
dian, recited a poem over his grave: Hummel 
dropped laurel wreaths on his coffin: and masses 
were sung for his soul’s repose, with all the pomp 
that the Catholic form of worship can gather from 
the Art he had adorned so nobly. 
The picture seems wholly dark, as we have 
resented it. Yet it was unfair thus to consider 
it: since, while summing up the neglect, the in- 
firmity, the ingratitude from without, the un- 
bridled passions within, all of which tended to 
make the life of the world’s most poetical musi- 
cian a long-drawn tragedy, we have purposely 
confined ourselves to the man, leaving his works 
untouched. The redeeming light is there! 
When Beethoven said, “I have no friends—I 
must live all to myself—yet I know that God 
is nearer to me than to my brothers in the 
Art!” he may, possibly, for the one only time in 
his life, have given utterance to that sentiment 
within the mind of Genius, which supports it, 
be the path ever so steep,—which shelters it, be 
the storm ever so heavy: he may possibly even 
for that only moment, have been clearly consci- 
ous of such a support and shelter. But no man 
who is true to his own genius is ever wholly aban- 
doned to agony and unmitigated care. We firmly 
believe that strength, as well as sorrow, abides in 
gifts like Beethoven’s: a joy with which no stran- 
ger can intermeddle, an assurance not to be stolen 
from the heart. The noble musical creations of his 
latter days are, to us, a proof that his soul was 
not altogether as dark in its inmost cell, as those 
who delight to bewail the hard lot of the gifted 
would have us believe. ‘ Ostents of Heaven” 
(as Charles Lamb has fantastically phrased it) 
must surround the Poct, in the hour of his 
labour, even though its scene be a dungeon, and 
its result, neglect or misapprehension. ‘ Nor 
do I fear for my works,” said Beethoven, in the 
noble burst of self-confidence to which we have 
already alluded, ‘no evil can befal them; and 
whosoever shall understand them shall be freed 
from all such misery as burdens mankind.” 





Two Years before the Mast. Moxon. 
. % (Second Notice.) 
Our object in this notice is merely to collect 


such passages as tend to throw a light on the 


veritable life of a sailor. We'proceed, therefore, 
without comment, to the Narrative. 

At San Diego, one watch had liberty to go 
ashore. This was decided by lot, and it fell to 
the larboard, in which was young Dana :— 

* Instantly all was preparation. Buckets of fresh 
water, (which we were allowed in port,) and soap, 
we re put in use; go-ashore jackets and trousers got 
out and brushed; pumps, neckerchicfs, and hats 
overhauled ; one lending to another ; so that among 
the whole each one got a good fit-out. A boat was 
called to pull the ‘ liberty-men’ ashore, and we sat 
down in the stern-sheets, ‘as big as pay-passengcers,’ 
and jumping ashore, set out on our walk for the town, 
which was nearly three miles off. * * I shall never 
forget the delightful sensation of being in the open 
air, with the birds singing around me, and escaped 
from the confinement, labour, and strict rule of a 
vessel_of heing once more in my life, though only 
for a day, my own master. A sailor’s liberty is but 
for a day ; yet while it lasts it is perfect. 
under no one’s cye, and can do whatever, and go 
wherever, he pleases. ‘This day, for the first time, 


| I may truly say, in my whole life, I felt the meaning 


of aterm which I had often heard—the sweets of | 


liberty. My friend S—— was with me; and turn- 
ing our backs upon the vessels, we walked slowly 
along, talking of the pleasure of being our own 
masters, of the times past, when we were free and in 
midst of friends, in America, and of the prospect of 
our return; and planning where we would go, and 
what we would do, when we reached home. It was 
wonderful how the prospect brightened, and how 
short and tolerable the voyage appeared, when 
viewed in this new light. Things looked differently 
| from what they did when we talked them over in the 
| little dark forecastle, the night after the flogging at 
| San Pedro. It is not the least of the advantages of 
| allowing sailors occasionally a day of liberty, that it 
gives them a spring, and makes them feel cheerful 
and independent, and leads them insensibly to look 
on the bright side of everything for some time after.” 


They now began to collect hides for the home- 
ward voyage. ‘These had to be brought in from 
all parts of the coast, and deposited at San Diego, 
the general depét of the trade, where they are 
pickled, dryed, and cleaned—a filthy duty, to 
which Dana was appointed :— 

“We found the little harbour deserted. The 
Lagoda, Ayacucho, Loriotte, and all, had left the 
coast, and we were nearly alone. All the hide- 
houses on the beach but ours were shut up; and the 
Sandwich Islanders, a dozen or twenty in number, 
who had worked for the other vessels and been 
paid off when they sailed, were living on the beach, 
keeping up a grand carnival, A Russian discovery- 
ship, which had been in this port a few years before, 
had built a large oven for baking bread, and went 
away, leaving it standing. This the Sandwich Islan- 
ders took possession of, and had kept ever since un- 
disturbed. It was big enough to hold six or eight 
men—that is, it was as large as a ship’s forecastle, 
had a door at the side, and a vyent-hole at top. 
They covered it with Oahu mats, for a carpet ; 
stopped up the vent-hole in bad weather, and made 
it their head-quarters. It was now inhabited by as 
many asa dozen or twenty men, who lived there in 
complete idleness—drinking, playing cards, and 
carousing in every way. They bought a bullock 
once a week, which kept them in meat, and one of 
them went up to the town every day to get fruit, 
liquor, and provisions. Besides this, they had bought 
a cask of ship-bread and a barrel of flour from the 
Lagoda, before she sailed. There they lived, having 
a grand time, and caring for nobody. Captain 
T. was anxious to get three or four of them to 
come on board the Pilgrim, as we were so much 
diminished in numbers, and went up to the oven, 
and spent an hour or two trying to negotiate with 
them. One of them, a finely-built, active, strong 
and intelligent fellow, who was a sort of king among 
them, acted as spokesman. He was called Mannini, 
or rather, out of compliment to his known impor- 
tance and influence, Mr. Mannini,—and was known 
all over California. Through him the captain 
offered them fifteen dollars a month, and one month’s 
pay in adyance ; but it was like throwing pearls be- 
fore swine, or, rather, carrying coals to Newcastle. 
So long as they had money, they would not work for 
fifty dollars a month; and when their money was 
gone they would work for ten.” 

Mr. Dana was for four months daily asso- 
ciated with these islanders, and gives them an 
excellent character :— 

“ They were the most interesting, intelligent, and 
kind-hearted people that I ever fell in with. I felt 
a positive attachment for almost all of them; and 
many of them I have, to this time, a feeling for, 
which would lead me to go a great way for the mere 
pleasure of seeing them, and which will always make 
me feel a strong interest in the mere name of a Sand- 
wich Islander. Tom Davis knew how to read, write, 
and cipher in common arithmetic ; had been to the 
United States ; and spoke English quite well. His 
education was as good as that of three-quarters of the 
Yankees in California, and his manners and prin- 
ciples a good deal better ; and he was so quick of 
apprehension that he might have been taught navi- 








He is | 


gation, and the elements of many of the sciences, 
with the most perfect ease. * * 
“My favourite among all of them, and one who 





was liked by both officers and men, and by whom. 
ever he had anything to do with, was Ho) 

was an intelligent, kind-hearted little fellow, and | 
never saw him angry, though I knew him for mop 
than a year, and have seen him imposed upon by 
white people, and abused by insolent officers af 
vessels, He was always civil, and always ready 
and never forgot a benefit. I once took care of him 
when he was ill, getting medicines from the ship's 
chests, when no captain or officer would do any. 
thing for him; and he never forgot it. Eye 
Kanaka has one particular friend, whom he ey. 
siders himself bound to do everything for, and with 
whom he has a sort of contract,—an alliance offen. 
sive and defensive,—and for whom he will ofte, 
make the greatest sacrifices. ‘This friend they lj 
aikane ; and for such did Hope adopt me. T dp 
not believe I could have wanted anything which he 
had, that he would not have given me.” 


After many months spent in hide-curing, 
young Dana grew heartily weary of it, and when 
the Alert put into St. Diego, he exchanged with 
another sailor, and again put to sca. The Alert 
was a great improvement on the Pilgrim; 4 
better ship and with better officers. At Santa 
Barbara Mr. Dana, and some of the other sailors, 
were at the wedding feast of the agent. -It was 
a grand affair: the ship’s steward was on shore 
for three days making the pastry :— 

At ten o’clock the bride went up with her sister 
to the confessional, dressed in deep black. Nearly 
an hour intervened, when the great doors of the 
mission-church opened, the bells rang out a loud, 
discordant peal, the private signal for us was run up 
by the captain ashore, the bride, dressed in complete 
white, came out of the church with the bridegroom, 
followed by a long procession. Just as she stepped 
from the church-door, a small white cloud issued 
from the bows of our ship, which was full in sight, 
the loud report echoed among the surrounding hills 
and over the bay, and instantly the ship was dressed 
in flags and pennants from stem tostern. * * 

“ After supper, the gig’s crew were called, and we 
rowed ashore, dressed in our uniform, beached the 
boat, and went up to the fandango. The bride's 
father’s house was the principal one in the place, 
with a large court in front, upon which a tent was 
built, capable of containing several hundred people. 
As we drew near we heard the accustomed sound 
of violins and guitars, and saw a great motion of the 
people within. Going in, we found nearly all the 
people of town—men, women, and children—col- 
lected and crowded together, leaving barely room 
for the dancers; for on these occasions no invita 
tions are given, but every one is expected to come, 
though there is always a private entertainment within 
the house for particular friends, * * In the dancing 
I was much disappointed. * * I found the Califor- 
nian fandango, on the part of the women, at least, 
lifeless affair. The men did better. A great deal 
was said about our friend Don Juan Bandini; and 
when he did appear, which was toward the close of 
the evening, he certainly gave us the most graceful 
dancing that I had ever seen. .He was dressed in 
white pantaloons, neatly made, a short jacket of dark 
silk, gaily figured, white stockings and thin morocco 
slippers upon his very small feet. His slight and 
graceful figure was well calculated for dancing, and 
he moved about with the grace and daintiness of a 
young fawn. An occasional touch of the toe to the 
ground seemed all that was necessary to give him a 
long interval of motion in the air. At the same 
time he was not fantastic or flourishing, but appeared 
to be rather repressing a strong tendency to’ motion. 
* * The great amusement of the evening—which I 
suppose was owing to its being carnival—was the 
breaking of eggs filled with cologne, or other essences, 
upon the heads of the company. One end of the 
egg is broken and the inside taken out, then its 
partly filled with cologne, and the whole sealed up. 
The women bring a great number of these secretly 
about them, and the amusement is, to break one 
upon the head of a gentleman when his back is 
turned. He is bound in gallantry to find out the 
lady, and return the compliment, though 1t must 
not be done if the person sees you. A tall, stately 
don, with immense grey whiskers, and a look I 
great importance, was standing before me; when 
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whom. felt a light hand on my shoulder, and turning round, | hail and sleet, and a thick fog, so that we could back. It was not easy to sleep, lying, as I did, with 
e. He w Donna Angustia (whom we all knew, as she not see half the length of the ship. Our chief} my head directly against the bows, which might be 
» and | wal been up to Monterey, and down again, in the | reliance, the prevailing westerly gales, was thus cut | dashed in by an island of ice, brought down by the 
OF more MM Alert), with her finger upon her lip, motioning me | off; and here we were, nearly seven hundred miles | very next sea that struck her. This was the only 
pon by fly aside. I stepped back a little, when she 
cers of HM vent up behind the don, and with one hand knocked 
} ready, HM of his huge sombrero, and at the same instant, with 
of him the other, broke the egg upon his head, and spring- 
@ ship's JM ing behind me, was out of sight ina moment. The 
do any. don turned slowly round, the cologne running down 

Every hisface and over his clothes, and a loud laugh break- 
he con fing out from every quarter. He looked round in 
nd with [i jain for some time, until the direction of so many 
e offer. Hi janghing eyes showed him the fair offender. She 
Il often [il yas his niece, and a great favourite with him, so old 
hey call [i Don Domingo had to join in the laugh. A great 

I do HM many such tricks were played, and many a war of 


hich he maneuvring was carried on between couples 


of the younger people ; and at every successful ex- 


curi joit a general laugh was raised. Another singular 

ee ae I was for some time at a loss about. A 

nd with (goety young girl was dancing, named—after what 

a yould appear to us the sacrilegious custom of the 
e 


cuntry—Espiritu Santo, when a young man went 
iehind her, and placed his hat directly upon her 
head, letting it fall down over her eyes, and sprang 
hack among the crowd. She danced for some time 
rith the hat on, when she threw it off, which called 
fth a general shout; and the young man was 
thliged to go out upon the floor, and pick it up. 
§yme of the ladies upon whose heads hats had been 
placed, threw them off at once, and a few kept them 


rim; a 
, Santa 


er sister 
Nearly 


of the jg throughout the dance, and took them off at the 
a loud, (em, and held them out in their hands, when the 
run up omer stepped out, bowed, and took it from them. I 


won began to suspect the meaning of the thing, and 


omplete : : 
va afterwards told that it was a compliment, and an 


pa ofer to become the lady’s gallant for the rest of the 
1 issued merening, and to wait upon her home. If the hat 
in sight, gs thrown off, the offer was refused, and the gentle- 
ng hills fg was obliged to pick up his hat amid a general 
dressed Bayh. Much amusement was caused sometimes 
. bygentlemen putting hats on the ladies’ heads, with- 


and we fmt permitting them to see whom it was done by. 
hed the jg liisobliged them to throw them off, or keep them 
. bride’y fm ata venture ; and when they came to discover 


theowner, the laugh was often turned upon them.” 

The crew now began to prepare for the voy- 
we home :— 

“Assoon as supper was over and the kids cleared 
way, and each one had taken his smoke, we seated 
wurelves on our chests round the lamp, which swung 
foma beam, and each one went to work in his own 
my, some making hats, others trousers, others 


e place, 
ent was 
people, 
d sound 
n of the 
all the 
on—col- 
ly room 


) invitee Buckets, &c, &c.; and no one was idle. The boys, 
0 come, Hiro could not sew well enough to make their own 
t within Mcothes, laid up grass into sinnet for the men, who 
dancing Hered for them in return. Several of us clubbed 


Califor. Hi tyether and bought a large piece of twilled cotton, 
; least,2 Jirhich we made into trousers, and jackets, and, 
eat deal firvingthem several coats of linseed oil, laid them by 
ni; and fir Cape Horn. I also sewed and covered a tar- 
close of Hpulin hat, thick and strong enough to sit down 
graceful Hx, and made myself a complete suit of flannel 


essed in 
- of dark 
morocco 


uderclothing, for bad weather. Those who had 
wsouthwester caps, made them, and several of the 
tewmade themselves tarpaulin jackets and trousers, 


ight and ilzed on the inside with flannel.” 

ing, = The return voyage round Cape Horn reminds 
met wof the sufferings and perils of the old naviga- 
e 


Ws. As they sailed southward and further 


ehim 3 Buh, the days became shorter, the weather 


eal wilder, the sky began to look cheerless and 
“motion. SY) and along heavy head sca forewarned 
which I fg" of what they had to expect. The ship 
was the J" made quick work of it, and soon got among 
essences, M4 ice islands. At this time, Dana was des- 
1 of the Mretely ill with a swollen face, but they were 
ren it is M"short-handed it was impossible to lay up :— 

saled up HH “A constant look-out was necessary ; for any of 
secretly Pieces of ice coming with the heave of the sca, 
reak one Hiree large enough to have knocked a hole in the 


back is HM, and that would have been the end of us; for 


out - 1» boat (even if we could have got one out) could 
it = ave lived in such a sea; and no man could haye 
, ty | ved ina boat in such weather. To make our con- 


still worse, the wind came out due east, just 


when J Hittsundown, and it blew a gale dead ahead, with 





to the westward of the Cape, with a gale dead from 
the eastward, and the weather so thick that we could 
not see the ice with which we were surrounded, until 
it was directly under our bows. At four, P.M. (it 
was then quite dark), all hands were called, and sent 
aloft in a violent squall of hail and rain to take in 
sail. We had now all got on our Cape Horn rig’ 
—thick boots, south-westers coming down over our 
necks and ears, thick trousers and jackets, and some 
with oil-cloth suits over all. Mittens, too, we wore 
on deck, but it would not do to go aloft with them 
on, for it was impossible to work with them, and, 
being wet and stiff, they might let a man slip over- 
board, for all the hold he could get upon a rope; so 
we were obliged to work with bare hands, which, as 
well as our faces, were often cut with the hail-stones, 
which fell thick and large. Our ship was now all 
cased with ice—hull, spars, and standing rigging,— 
and the running rigging so stiff that we could hardly 
bend it so as to belay it, or, still less, take a knot 
with it; and the sails nearly as stiff as sheet iron. * * 

“ Eight hours of the night our watch,was on deck ; 
and during the whole of that time we kept a bright 
look-out—one man on each bow, another in the bunt 
of the fore-yard, the third mate on the scuttle, one 
on each quarter, and a man always standing by the 
wheel. The chief mate was everywhere, and com- 
manded the ship when the captain was below. * * 

“Tn the meantime, the wet and cold had brought 
my face into such a state, that I could neither cat 
nor sleep; and though I stood it out all night, yet 
when it became light I was in such a state, that all 
hands told me I must go below, and lie-by for a day 
or two, or I should be laid up for a long time, and 
perhaps have the lock-jaw. When the watch was 
changed, I went into the steerage, and took off my 
hat and comforter, and showed my face to the mate, 
who told me to go below at once, and stay in my 
berth until the swelling went down, and gave the 
cook orders to make a poultice for me, and said he 
would speak to the captain. I went below and 
turned-in, covering myself over with blankets and 
jackets, and lay in my berth nearly twenty-four 
hours, half-asleep and half-awake, stupid from the 
dull pain. I heard the watch called, and the men 
going up and down, and sometimes a noise on deck, 
and a cry of ‘Ice!’ but I gave little attention to 
anything. At the end of twenty-four hours the pain 
went down, and I had a long sleep, which brought 
me back to my proper state; yet my face was so 
swollen and tender,that I was obliged to keep to my 
berth for two or three days longer. During the two 
days I had been below, the weather was much the 
same that it had been—head-winds, and snow, and 
rain; or, if the wind came fair, too foggy, and the 
ice too thick, to run. At the end of the third day, 
the ice was very thick; a complete fog-bank covered 
the ship. It blew a tremendous gale from the cast- 
ward, with sleet and snow, and there was every 
promise of a dangerous and fatiguing night. At 
dark, the captain called all hands aft, and told them 
that not a man was to leave the deck that night ; 
that the ship was in the greatest danger; any cake 
of ice might knock a hole in her, or she might run 
on an island, and go to ‘pieces. No one could tell 
whether she would be a ship the next morning, 
The look-outs were then set, and every man was put 
in his station. When I heard what was the state of 
things, I began to put on my clothes to stand it out 
with the rest of them, when the mate came below, 
and looking at my face, ordered me back to my 
berth, saying, that if we went down, we should all go 
down together, but if I went on deck I might lay 
myself up for life. * * 

“T never felt the curse of sickness so keenly in 
my life. If I could only have been on deck with 
the rest, where something was to be done, and seen, 
and heard—where there were fellow-beings for com- 
panions in duty and danger; but to be cooped up 
alone in a black hole, in equal danger, but without 
the power to do, was the hardest trial. Several 
times in the course of the night I got up, determined 
to go on deck; but the silence, which showed that 
there was nothing doing, and the knowledge that I 
might make myself seriously ill for nothing, kept me 



















































































































time I had been ill since I left Boston, and it was 
the worst time it could have happened. I felt 
almost willing to bear the plagucs of Egypt for the 
rest of the voyage, if I could but be well and strong 
for that one night. Yet it was a dreadful night for 
those on deck. A watch of eighteen hours, with wet, 
and cold, and constant anxiety, nearly wore them 
out ; and when they came below at nine o’clock for 
breakfast, they almost dropped asleep on their 
chests; and some of them were so stiff that they 
could with difficulty sit down. * * 


“To be sick in a forecastle is miserable indeed. 
It is the worst part of a dog’s life ; especially in bad 
weather. The forecastle, shut up tight to keep out 
the water and cold air—the watch either on deck, or 
asleep in their berths—no one to speak to—the pale 
light of the single lamp, swinging to and fro from the 
beam, so dim that one can scarcely see, much less 
read by it—the water dropping from the beams and 
carlines, and running down the sides—and the fore- 
castle so wet, and dark, and cheerless, and so lum- 
bered up with chests and wet clothes, that sitting up 
is worse than lying in the berth! ‘These are some 
of the evils. Fortunately, I needed no help from 
any one, and no medicine ; and if I had needed help, 
I don’t know where I should have found it.—Our 
merchant ships are always under-manned, and if one 
man is lost by sickness, they cannot spare another to 
take care of him.” 

The weather was dreadful—always rain, hail, 
or snow,—and the patience of the crew began to 
wear out. The men were indeed of opinion 
that the captain was fairly cowed, and afraid to 
make sail. The Alert, too, was a temperance 
vessel, and, like too many such ships, Mr. Dana 
observes, the temperance was all in the fore- 
castle :— 

“The captain was on deck nearly the whole night, 
and kept the cook in the galley, with a roaring fire, 
to make coffee for him, which he took every few 
hours, and once or twice gave a little to his officers; 
but not a drop of anything was there for the crew. 
The captain, who sleeps all the daytime, and comes 
and goes at night as he chooses, can have his brandy- 
and-water in the cabin, and his hot coffee at the 
galley ; while Jack, who has to stand through every- 
thing, and work in wet and cold, can have nothing to 
wet his lips or warm his stomach.—The sailor, who 
only takes his one glass, as it is dealt out to him, is 
in danger of being drunk; while the captain, who 
has all under his hand, and can drink as much as he 
chooses, and upon whose self-possession and cool 
judgment the lives of all depend, may be trusted 
with any amount, to drink at his will. Sailors will 
never be convinced that rum is a dangerous thing, 
by taking it away from them, and giving it to the 
officers; nor that that temperance is their friend, 
which takes from them what they have always had, 
and gives them nothing in the place of it. By see- 
ing it allowed to their officers, they will not be con- 
vinced that it is taken from them for their good ; 
and, by receiving nothing in its place, they will not 
believe that it is done in kindness. On the contrary, 
many of them look upon the change as a new in- 
strument of tyranny. Not that they preferrum. I 
never knew a sailor in my life, who would not prefer 
a pot of hot coffee or chocolate, in a cold night, to 
all the rum afloat. They all say, that rum only 
warms them for a time; yet if they can get nothing 
better, they will miss what they have lest. The 
momentary warmth and glow from drinking it; the 
break and change which is made in a long, dreary 
watch by the mere calling all hands aft and serving 
of it out; and the simply having some event to look 
forward to, and to talk about, give it an importance 
and a use which no one can appreciate who has not 
stood his watch before the mast. * * The tem- 
perance reform is the best thing that ever was under- 
taken for the sailor ; but when the grog is taken from 
him he ought to have something in its place. As it 
is now in most vessels, it is a mere saving to the 
ewners; and this accounts for the sudden increase 
of temperance ships, which surprises even the best 
friends of the cause. If every merchant, when he 
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struck grog from the list of the expenses of his ship, 
had been obliged to substitute as much coffee or 
chocolate as would give each man a pot-full when he 
came off the top-sail yard on a stormy night, I fear 
Jack might have gone to ruin on the old road.” 


At length, the captain resolved to steer north- 
wards, and run for the Straits of Magellan—but 
it would not do. The wind shifted, not un- 
favourably however for rounding the Cape, and 
another struggle was made in that direction, 
with good hopes of success; but just at the 
point when they had passed the latitude, it fell 
dead calm :— 

“For eight days we lay drifting about in this 
manner. Sometimes—generally towards noon—it 
fell calm; once or twice a round copper ball showed 
itself for a few moments in the place where the sun 
ought to have been; and a puff or two came from 
the westward, giving some hope that a fair wind had 
come at last. During the first two days we made 
sail for these puffs, shaking the reefs out of the top- 
sails, and boarding the tacks of the courses; but 
finding that it only made work for us when the gale 
set in again, it was soon given up, and we lay-to un- 
der our close-reefs. * * One night, after one of these 
shifts of the wind, and when all hands had been up 
a great part of the time, our watch was left on deck, 
with the main-sail hanging in the buntlines, ready to 
be set, if necessary. It came on to blow worse and 
worse, with hail and snow beating like so many furies 
upon the ship, it being as dark and thick as night 
could make it. The main-sail was blowing and slat- 
ting with a noise like thunder, when the captain 
came on deck, and ordered it to be furled. The 
mate was about to call all hands, when the captain 
stopped him, and said that the men would be beaten 
out, if they were called up so often; that as our watch 
must stay on deck, it might as well be doing that as 
anything else. Accordingly we went upon the yard; 





and never shall I forget that piece of work. * * The 
oldest sailor in the watch said, as he went down, | 
*I shall never forget that main-yard ; it beats all my | 
going a-fishing. Fun is fun; but furling one yard- 
arm of a course, at a time, off Cape Horn, is no better 
than man-killing.’ ” 

Atlength they had a bright gleam of sunshine, 
the first for many weeks, and they soon after | 
got sight of land, Staten Island. As a strong 
south-wester now set in, the Captain resolved to 
run inside the Falkland Islands :— 

“Tn a moment news ran through the ship that the 
captain was keeping her oti, with her nose straight 
for Boston, and Cape Horn over her taffrail. It was 
a moment of enthusiasm. Every one was on the 
alert ; and even the two sick men turned out to lend 
a hand at the halyards. The wind was now due 
south-west, and blowing a gale to which a vessel 
close-hauled could have shown no more than a single 
close-reefed sail; but as we were going before it, we 
could carry on. Accordingly, hands were sent aloft, 
and a reef shaken out of the top-sails, and the reefed 
foresail set. When we came to mast-head the top- 
sail yards, with all hands at the halyards, we struck 
up ‘ Cheerily men,’ with a chorus which might have 
been heard half-way to Staten Land. Under her 
increased sail, the ship drove on through the water. 
Yet she could bear it well; and the captain sung out 
from the quarter-deck—‘ Another reef out of that 
fore top-sail, and give it to her!’ Two hands sprang 
aloft ; the frozen reef-points and earings were cast 
adrift, the halyards manned, and the sail gave out 
her increased canvas to the gale. All hands were 
kept on deck to watch the effect of the change. It 
was as much as she could well carry, and with a 
heavy sea astern, it took two men at the wheel to 
steer her. She flung the foam from her bows; the 
spray breaking aft as far as the gangway. She was 
going at a prodigious rate. Still everything held. 
Preventer braces were reeyed and hauled taught; 
tackles got upon the backstays; and each thing done 
to keep all snug and strong. The captain walked 
the deck at a rapid stride, looked aloft at the sails, 
and then to the windward; the mate stood in the 
gangway rubbing his hands, and talking aloud to the 
ship— Hurrah, old bucket! the Boston girls have 
got hold of the tow-rope!’ and the like; and we 
were on the forecastle, looking to see how the spars 





stood it, and guessing the rate at which she was going, 
when the captain called out—‘ Mr. Brown, get up 
the top-mast studding-sail! what she can’t carry she 
may drag!’ The mate looked a moment; but he 
would let no one be before him in daring. He sprang 
forward—* Hurrah men! rig out the top-mast stud- 
ding-sail boom! lay aloft, and I'll send the rigging 
up to you!’ We sprang aloft into the top ; lowered 
a girt-line down, by which we hauled up the rigging ; 
rove the tacks and halyards ; ran out the boom and 
lashed it fast ; and sent down the lower halyards as 
a preventer. It was a clear starlight night, cold and 
blowing ; but everybody worked with a will. Some, 
indeed, looked as though they thought the ‘old man’ 
was mad, but no one said a word. We had had a 
new top-mast studding-sail made with a reef in it—a 
thing hardly ever heard of, and which the sailors had 
ridiculed a good deal, saying that when it was time 
to reef a studding-sail, it was time to take it in. * * 
Waiting for a good opportunity, the halyards were 
manned and the yard hoisted fairly up to the block ; 
but when the mate came to shake the catspaw out of 
the downhaul, and we began to boom-end the sail, it 
shook the ship to her centre. The boom buckled up 
and bent like a whip-stick, and we looked every 
moment to see something go; but, being of the short, 
tough upland spruce, it bent like whalebone, and 
nothing could break it. The carpenter said it was 
the best stick he had ever seen. The strength of all 
hands soon brought the tack to the boom-end, and 
the sheet was trimmed down, and the preventer and 
the weather-brace hauled taught to take off the strain. 
Every rope-yarn seemed stretched to the utmost, and 
every thread of canvas ; and with this sail added to 
her, the ship sprang through the water like a thing 
possessed. The sail being nearly all forward, it lifted 
her out of the water, and she seemed actually to 
jump from sea to sea. From the time her keel was 
laid, she had never been so driven ; and had it been 
life or death with every one of us, she could not have 
borne another stitch of canvas. * * The mate walked 
the deck, looking at the sails, and then over the side 
to sce the foam fly by her—slapping his hands upon 
his thighs and talking to the ship—‘ Hurrah, you 


| jade, you've got the scent !—you know where you're 


going!’ And when she leaped over the seas, and 
almost out of the water, and trembled to her very 
keel, the spars and mast snapping and creeking,— 
* There she goes !—There she goes—handsomely !— 
As long as she cracks she holds !’—while we stood 
with the rigging laid down fair for letting go, and 
ready to take in sail and clear away, if anything went. 
* * The gale increased, but no attempt was made 
to take the studding-sail in ; and, indeed, it was too 
late now. If we had started anything towards taking 
it in, cither tack or halyards, it would have blown to 
pieces, and carried something away with it. The 
only way now was to let everything stand, and if the 
gale went down, well and good ; if not, something 
must go—the weakest stick or rope first—and then 
we could get it in. For more than an hour she was 
driyen on at such a rate that she seemed actually to 
crowd the sea into a heap before her ; and the water 
poured over the sprit-sail yard as it would over a 
dam. Toward daybreak the gale abated a little, 
and she was just beginning to go more easily along, 
relieved of the pressure, when Mr. Brown determined 
to give her no respite, and depending upon the wind’s 
subsiding as the sun rose, told us to get along the 
lower studding-sail. This was an immense sail, and 
1eld wind enough to last a Dutchman a week,—hove 
to. It was soon ready, the boom topped up, preventer 
guys rove, and the idlers called up to man the hal- 
yards; yet such was still the force of the gale, that 
we were nearly an hour setting the sail ; carried 
away the outhaul in doing it, and came very near 
snapping off the swinging boom. No sooner was it 
set, than the ship tore on again like one that was 
mad, and began to steer as wild asa hawk. The men 
at the wheel were puffing and blowingat their work, and 
the helm was going hard up and hard down, con- 
stantly. Add to this, the gale did not lessen as the 
day came on, but the sun rose in clouds. A sudden 
lurch threw the man from the weather wheel across 
the deck and against the side. The mate sprang to 
the wheel, and the man regaining his feet, seized the 
spokes, and they hove the wheel up just in time to 
save her from broaching to, though nearly half the 
studding-sail went under water ; and as she came to, 





“the boom stood up at an angle of forty-five deme. 


She had evidently more on her than she could bear 
yet it was in vain to try to take it in—the clog, 
was not strong enough ; and they were thinking ¢ 
cutting away, when another wide yaw and a ¢9, 
snapped the guys, and the swinging boom came j 
with a crash against the lower rigging. The cubed 
block gave way, and the top-mast studding- sai] boom 
bent in a manner which I never before Supposed 
stick could bend. I had my eye on it when . 
guys parted, and it made one spring and buckled 
so as to form nearly a half circle, and Sprang out 
again to its shape.” 

The whole description of this run before thy 
wind, is written in a masterly style—Cooper has 
rarely excelled it: the ship itself seems like ; 
thing of life, rejoicing in her escape. In ning 
days she was in lat. 36° 41’S., long. 38° 09’ W 
having run, allowing for changes of course, 204) 
miles! With the ordinary incidents of a Voy 
they reached home, and we have therefore = 
to recommend the work.to those who desire jy 
have a clear idea of life in the forecastle. 








Portraits of the Children of the Mobility ; draw 
from Nature, by J. Leech. With Memoin 
and Characteristic Sketches, by the Author of 
‘ The Comic English Grammar.’ Bentley, 


By way of vignette, we have the Arms of the Mo 
bility, for which we are indebted to the research 
of Mr. Leech—for they are not to be found, we 
believe, in the records of the College, and were 
not known to Garter, Clarenceaux, or Norroy, ot 
even to York, the Registrar, all-accomplished 
and all-informed though he be in matters relat: 
ing to the gentle science. The quarterings (we 
know not how to blazon so ragged a coat) are 
the “shocking bad hat,” so fashionable on Saf- 
fron Hill,—the pot and the pipes, magnificently 
paraded over many hospitable mansions in the 
neighbourhood of Smithficld,—the clenched fis 
of the new Court of Honour, where Cribb and 
Belasco, and “ the brave young Bendigo,” stand 
for Sir Guy, Sir Launcelot, and Sir Perceval! 
—and the ass overladen with his paniers, or, to 
speak by the card, a Neddy sable, passant, 
brayant, paniered proper, cabbaged and carroted 
gules, type of the resolution and patience of u- 
trained pauperism!—for crest, a bull-dog’s 
head, guardant proper, issuant out of a butcher's 
tray. ‘This device, which has a touch of Ho- 
garthian cleverness, and the title above it, may 
spare us the labour of characterizing the thin 
quarto at the head and front of which they ap- 
pear. That it is clever, there is no denying; 
and the frontispiece, which is a quiet scene fron 
life, deserves great praise; but we cannot col 
sider the work, as a whole, as first-rate. Thereis 
a touch of grimace and caricature in the figures 
the artist meant should be comic, which destroys 
our faith in them, as entirely as the Chalon-isms 
of velvet and point lace prevent us from taking 
heartily to their proud cousins, the little Lord 
Johns and Lady Janes, to mock or to lesson 
whom they are here drawn out, in the unsophis 
ticated array of rags and nakedness. 

From the letter-press, we shall steal a passage 
or two. This, too, just falls short of expectation, 
as the following caustic scraps, we think, will 
prove. The tenderness which is, doubtless, a 
the bottom of the writer's heart, and is so em 
nently called for, to harmonize the display 
hunger, and cold, and privation which his task 
enjoins, has hardly sufficient play in his pages. 
Let any one who thinks our cavil over-exquisitt, 
turn to one of Hood's kennel-lyrics or blind- 
alley romances, and he will there find what the 
Author of the Comic Latin Grammar wants~ 
the softening tints, as well as the sharp line 
Now let Mr. Leech’s Collaborator speak :— 

“The Mobility are a variety of the human met 
otherwise designated, in polite society, as 
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[ower Orders,” ‘The Inferior Classes,’ *The Rabble,’ 
‘The Populace,’ ‘The Vulgar,’ or * The Common 
People.’ Among political philosophers, and pro- 
rs of Useful Knowledge, they are known as 
‘the People,’ ‘ The Many,’ ‘The Masses,’ * The 
Millions.” By persons of less refinement, they are 
termed ‘The Riff-raff, and ‘The Tag-rag-and- 
i’ * * The property most common to all the 
Mobility is poverty ; that is to say, no property at 
gl. It is not usual to describe them asa respectable 
ody, but they are an influential one, and their in- 
quence has, of late years, been much angmented. 
Perhaps, also, as they constitute the operative part 
of the community, and its physical force, they may 
ie regarded as being, in a national point of view, of 
gme little importance: but all who have any pre- 
tensions to delicacy look upon them as disagreeable 
ns. Those of them who are, so to speak, at 

, inhabit the huts and hovels of our villages, and 
thefearful dens in the less known and more unplea- 
gant regions of our towns and cities, Here they are 
chiefly to be found, according to medical men and 
other adventurous travellers, in places analogous to 
those in which our wine is kept, and where our 
menials repose, the garrets and cellars. Many thou- 
ands of them are contained in ships and barracks, 
md also in penitentiaries, prisons, workhouses, and 
wher places of punishment for indigence and dis- 
honesty. * * Whereas the Nobility, without excep- 
tion, have coats of arms, the Mobility, with some few 
exceptions, have none ; and the arms of their coats 
are often out at clhows. * * There is one dreadful 
aission in point of dress of which the Mobility are 
miversally guilty, that of going about the strects 
yiththeir hands naked ; an enormity which we hope 
rillsoon be put a stop to by law. * * We are in- 
dined to consider these people as a sort of step- 
dildren of Nature, who now and then indulges 
herself in a little jocosity at their expense, for the 
iversion of the better orders. She gives them funny 
legs and great hands and feet, she twists their lips 
about, and makes their eyes converge, with a whim- 
seal look towards the nose, and the latter she turns 
tina manner quite ludicrous. In short, to venture 
abold expression, she snubs them. We beg, however, 
toobserve, that the Nature who is a step-mother, is 
vhat is said to be a second Nature, Use; and that 
the singularities above mentioned are a kind of heir- 
loms which the habits of preceding generations have 
atailed upon their remote posterity. Besides, too 
many of the Mobility, insensible of the advantages 
of an agreeable exterior, imprudently venture into 
chimneys and other places, handle hard and rough 
uubstances, and go about in huge heavy boots, from 
vhich incautious behaviour their appearance in 
many respects sustains great detriment. * * The 
Mobility, in certain amusements of theirs, present a 
tirious and humiliating parallel to those of a portion 
ifthe Nobility. They are slightly addicted to games 
ifchance, although instead of throwing dice, they 
wally toss pence, and for rouge et noir, engage in 
vhat is termed blind hookey. We could mention 
sme persons who appear to have learned one of these 
delightful sports from them ; we mean, the thimble 
rig. They are prone, too, in their way, to the plea- 
ares of the field ; for instance, the pursuit of the rat, 
Yhich, although not a noble recreation, like the 
case of the fox, is yet.a species of hunting. The 
hadger likewise contributes, occasionally, to their 
find of harmless enjoyment. They do not, it is true, 
perform nocturnal gymnastics on knockers and bell- 
mrs, sch presumption on their part being severely 
Punishable ; but it must be confessed that at an elec- 
to or an illumination they evince a strong predi- 
leetion for very similar exploits. * * It is desirable 
thattheir manners should be a little more respectful 
than they at present are. In the use of all titles of 
honour they are exceedingly economical, seldom dig- 
tifying any one with the term, ‘Sir,’ but a Police- 
ha, Strangely enough, they are, in their way, 
Waries of Fashion. Besides their songs, they have 
‘anous phrases, which have, as dogs are said to do, 
tday. Many of these will not bear mentioning ; 
hit the last in vogue, which embodies an inquiry 
“et the health of the Mamma of the person ad- 
og de not, perhaps, so objectionable as the majo- 
ny, * * The frightful violence which their street 
tnils do to the ears and eyes of any of the superior 
who may have the misfortune to witness them, 





ladies, for instance, in their carriages, is such, that we 
are shocked to think of it.” 

These general characteristics are better than 
the individual portraits of the Griggses, Mul- 
linses, and others, who have stood, or squatted, 
to Mr. Leech. But enough of this book. “ The 
best of the kind are but shadows,” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Civil History of the Jews, from Joshua to 
Hadrian, by the Rev. O. Cockayne.—This appears 
to be a compilation of the notes which a student of 
Biblical History would make for his own use. All 
the difficulties of the Jewish polity are left not only 
unexplained, but without an attempt at explanation. 
Every Hebrew student has felt the want of such a 
work as this professes to be ; for the civil institutions 
of the Jews, though founded on the Pentateuch, 
departed very early both from the letter and the 
spirit of the Mosaic code. A scholar who would 
trace these deviations step by step would do good 
service to the cause of biblical criticism, and the pro- 
phetic writings supply materials in abundance ; but 
Mr. Cockayne does not appear even to be aware 
that there was anything more than a nominal change 
in the constitution of society when the theocracy 
gave way to the monarchy. 

The Cardinal Virtues, by Harriette Campbell.— 
We trace in these volumes the same characteristics 
which distinguished ‘The Only Daughter,’ by the 
same writer. There is the same purity and simpli- 
city, a little overwrought as before—but there is a 
good deal more prosing—and the reader must add 
Patience to the four old cardinals, or he will never 
reach the end of the work. 

Life of Mohammed Ali.—Egypt and Mohammed 
Ali, by R. R. Madden, M.D.—The first is a small 
volume, apparently got up for the occasion, and 
contains as much information as could be hurriedly 
collected. The second is a reprint of a series of 
letters, which appeared recently in the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Kenrick’s Egypt of Herodotus—We are by no 
means disposed to favour the exhibition of authors 
in detached portions and specimens—and with few 
authors is such a course of preceeding less pardonable 
than with Herodotus, whose design was to exhibit, 
as ina map, the situation of the several states that 
bore a part in the great struggle between Asia and 
Europe—for such the wars between Persia and 
Greece should be considered,—and in treating each 
detached portion, his mind held steadily in view the 
harmonious whole into which it should be fitted, with 
its accurate proportions. The Egypt is indeed the 
part which may with least violence be separated from 
the rest, but this we apprehend should be done 
rather in the prelections of a professor than in a sub- 
stantive publication. Mr. Kenrick’s preliminary 
and appendical matter is of great value, but it has 
little or no special relation to his text; it would 
appear as if Herodotus had only supplied him with 
pegs whereupon he might hang dissertations. The 
estimate we have formed of Mr. Kenrick’s abilities 
leads us to wish that he would boldly enter the lists 
himself, and not seck a shelter for opinions under the 
guise of a commentator. 

First Exercises for Children, in Light, Shade, and 
Colour.—This is a scries of questions, without answers, 
illustrated by a great variety of practical examples, 
and designed to assist in teaching the act of seeing, as 
preliminary to all attempts at reproducing the objects 
of sight. The rules and maxims of art, in the author’s 
scheme, are intended to form a second stage in the 
process of instruction,—founded on that correct habit 
of observation, which it is the purpose of this cate- 
chism to furnish. The little volume is designed as 
much for the guidance of the teacher as his pupil ; 
—and aims especially at guarding the former against 
that familiar error—the great impediment in the 
way of all elementary instruction, which assumes in 
the latter a more advanced state of preparation, than 
he has had the means of attaining. The master is 
“asked to bear in mind, that what is spoon-meat to 
him may be strong meat to babes.” A glance over 
the questions will show that they certainly do deal 
very largely in spoon-meat ;—but they.are avowedly 
framed for the instruction of children, between the 
ages of three and twelve ; and we are too well aware 





of the time lost to the acquisition of knowledge, for 
want of beginning at the beginning, and helping the 
pupil to the simplest forms of thought, not to give 
our cordial approbation to the author's plan in this 
respect. With what success he has met the difficulty, 
and how far it may be needful to go, in sounding the 
shallows of a young mind, to make a clear passage 
for the stream of knowledge, we feel that none can 
judge so well as they who are practically engaged in 
the business of education. 
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in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—The Law affecting the Grant of 
Maynooth College, by James Lord, 12mo. 9s. bds.—Dream- 
ing and Dreams, by Mrs. Blair, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Swin- 
burne’s Courts of Europe, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds.—Society in 
India, by an Indian Officer, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Dr. 
Gully on Nervousness, 2nd edit. 8vo. 6s. cl—Skey on Vene- 
real Disease, coloured plates, fe. 8vo. 4s, Gd. cl—The Re- 
conciler, or the Harmony and Glory of the Divine Govern- 
ment, 8vo. 10s. cl.—Donne’s Devotions, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 








THE WINTER NOSEGAY. 
Flowers,—fresh flowers,—with your fragrance free, 
Have you come, in your queenly robes to me? 

Me have you sought, from your fair retreat 

With your greeting lips, and your dewy feet, 
And the heavenward glance of your radiant eye, 
Like ange]-guests, from a purer sky ? 


But where did ye hide when the frost came near, 
And your many sisters were pale with fear ? 
Where did ye hide, with a cheek as bright 

As gleam'd amid Eden’s vales of light, 

are the wiles of the ‘Tempter its bliss had shamed 
Or the terrible sword o'er its gateway flamed ? 


Flowers,—sweet flowers,—with your words of cheer, 

Thanks to the friend who hath brought you here, 

For this, may her blossoms of varied dye 

Be the earliest born ‘neath the vernal sky,— 

And she be led, by their whisper’d lore 

To the love of that land where they fade no more. 
L. H. Sicourney, 

January, 1841. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A Dill for the regulation of copyright, in works of 
literature, science, and art, has been introduced into 
the Chamber of Deputies, by M. Villemain, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, the provisions of which, 
while they are generally framed with an anxious 
desire to effect an equitable compromise between the 
rights of individuals and the interests of the public, 
have likewise, in certain cases, been drawn with a 
view to the facilitating of such future arrangements 
for the general protection of international copyright 
as France may be able to effect with her neighbours, 
in the spirit recommended by her booksellers (as our 
readers are aware), and partially acted upon already 
in the states of the Germanic confederation. The 
leading booksellers, however, have petitioned the 
Chamber to add, at once, and unconditionally, to the 
new law, a clause, recognizing the rights of authorship 
in foreign works, and thus extend all its provisions to 
the foreigner. Meantime, in England, Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s Copyright Bill, as we ought perhaps to 
have noticed last week, has been contemptuously 
kicked out—no, shut out—of the House of Com- 
mons. The assembled wisdom would not even grant 
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him permission to introduce it. The coup de grace 
was given, becomingly, by Mr. Macaulay, an old 
littérateur himself (who has, however, secured some- 
thing better than his copyrights as an inheritance 
for his children), in a very clever speech, especially 
remarkable for not containing a single new argu- 
ment; although the old, we admit, never before did 
duty half so efficiently. ‘To discuss the matter again 
would be a waste of time. Mr. Macaulay’s general 
argument, if entitled to any weight at all, goes to 
prove that such a thing as private property ought not 
to exist, for assuredly, wherever the right exists, the 
power which it confers may be abused. The proposed 
extension of the term is, he says, impolitic and dan- 
gerous, because the descendants of Boswell and 
Richardson would have suppressed, and the descen- 
dants of other authors might choose to suppress, the 
works of their ancestors. Let us carry this sort of 
reasoning a little further. Property in land is im- 
politic and dangerous, because some IT ifth-Mo- 
narchy-Men heretofore held that it was sinful to 
cultivate the earth, and other sects and fanatics 
may arise and maintain like opinions: now would 
not want of food be as severely felt by the 
nation as the want of any half dozen volumes that 
were ever published? Yet, who ever argued thence 
against property in land? But, admitting, for a 
moment, that the argument is entitled to consider- 
ation, what so easy as to insert a clause, to the 
effect that, if, after due notice, an edition were not 
published, any man should be at liberty to reprint 
the work? But the miserable end of the Bill was in 
character with its miserable life. It never had a 
single hour of hearty healthy existence. We do 
not question the sincerity of Mr. Talfourd, or of Sir 
Robert Inglis, or of others who gave it their sup- 
port ; but they had nothing “to prick the sides of 
their intent”’—they were fighting for an abstraction, 
and wanted fit audience—the battle was from the 
first heartless, and hopeless, 

A question has been since raised, in connexion 
with this subject, which, as it affects the public, may 
be thought more worthy of consideration. Mr. Loudon, 


in the Morning Chronicle, directs attention to a wrong, 
by which old books are palmed off on the publie as 
new editious. There should be “an act,” he says, “to 
render it imperative on publishers not to allow the 
true date of the title-page and preface of any scientific 
work to be altered, except when alterations are made 


in the body of the volume. Publishers should also 
be obliged, when a work is stereotyped, to introduce 
that word, and the year in which the plates were 
cast, in the title-page; and not to alter that date till 
a genuine new edition was produced. The effect of 
these regulations would be to prevent old works on 
sciences, which are undergoing improvement every 
day, from being given to the public as new editions 
containing all the latest improvements. This would 
be a manifest advantage to the public, while the 
frequency of really new editions would bring some 
little remuneration to the author, who is now often 
doomed to see his works selling extensively, on the 
credit of his name, and passing through several 
nominal editions from the old stereotyped plates, not 
only without his deriving the slightest advantage 
from them, but with the certainty that he will be 
blamed for errors and omissions which he secs, and 
has no power to correct or supply.” We may perhaps 
take occasion hereafter to advert more fully to the 
subject thus brought under consideration. Mean- 
while we may observe, that Mr. Loudon fights witha 
two-edged sword, which may wound authors as well 
as publishers, The exact relations existing between 
Mr. Loudon and his publishers of course we cannot 
know—all parties are highly respectable—yet if our 
Correspondents be not strangely in error, the practice 
denounced by Mr. Loudon has been very successfully 
practised with some of Mr. Loudon’s own publica- 
tions, and it has been vouched for to us, that “ the 
new and improved” edition of Mr. Loudon’s ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening,’ a science “ undergoing im- 
provement every day,” is but a re-issue, with a new 
title-page and preface, of an edition ten years old— 
printed from the same stereotype plates—and therefore 
necessarily verbatim, and with all its errors on its 
head, be they many or be they few !—few indeed 
they cannot be, for the discoveries, in reference to 
vegetable physiology, made within the last five years, 
are the first steps towards a knowledge of the very 





elements of the science. As Mr. Loudon has himself 
directed attention to this subject, he cannot object 
to our illustration, however homely. 

Mr. Cockerell’s Lectures are concluded, and, we 
regret to say, the Professor did not take the hint we 
threw out. At the last lecture he exhibited some cu- 
rious and interesting original architectural drawings. 
Among them were several elevations of Whitehall 
Palace, by Inigo Jones, and a very elaborate drawing, 
by Sansovino, of the decorations designed by him for 
the front of S. Maria del Fiore, in honour of the 
Pope’s visit to Florence. The style of these draw- 
ings was little more than outlines, with the shades 
lightly washed in; and it was recommended by Mr. 
Cockerell to the students, as far preferable to the 
present mode of finishing architectural drawings—in 
which pictorial artifices, landscape effects, strong 
oppositions of light and shade and colour, distract 
attention from the sober consideration of the main 
point—the design. The truth of these remarks is 
generally felt and acknowledged—in many competi- 
tions it is expressly stipulated that the drawings shall 
be sent in, plainly washed in sepia or Indian ink ; 
the same rule applies to designs made for the 
Church Commissioners; and it would be well if 
some general regulation of this sort were applied to 
the architectural drawings sent for exhibition to the 
Royal Academy. Such regulations however cannot 
be enforced, while even the limited space allowed to 
the architects is not held sacred for their exclusive 
use, and while their wash drawings are overpowered, 
as we took leave to observe last year (No. 637), by 
pictures of great scope and powerful colour. 

The scheme of the third Concert at the Conserva- 
toire of Paris contained a symphony by Haydn,—an 
instrumental sextuor by Bertinii—a chorus from 
Handel’s * Alexander’s Feast,'"—another from ‘ Sam- 
son,’—and two airs from his § Rinaldo’ and ‘ Scipio,’ 
—the latter sung by Madame Viardot Garcia. We 
are glad, since the lady is coming to be a star of our 
musical season, that she appears disposed not only to 
emulate her sister’s universality, but also to do her 
part in sustaining classical music; another of her 
concert songs has been less worthily selected—Isou- 
ard’s flimsy and brilliant ‘Non, je ne veux pas 
chanter,’ which used some twelve years since to bea 
favourite show-piece, with Mrs. Salmon.—It is pain- 
ful again to have to revert to the steady and reso- 
lute diminuendo with which the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society proceed to the extinction of their 
establishment. We have heard that plans of getting- 
up an audience were to be brought forward at the 
last Council. These, if carried into effect, must be 
fatal. The fullest attendance, if the amount of 
gratuitous admission be so enormously increased, 
as was rumoured, will be no more a sign of popu- 
larity, than “the stuffed footmen” which the £x- 
aminer, some years ago, proposed should be hireable 
for the Park on Sundays, would be an evidence of 
“an establishment.”—-Among the probable artistic 
arrivals for the season, that of Madame Schumann, 
the celebrated pianist, and better known here as 
Malle. Clara Wieck, is spoken of. 

Mr. Leslie, the Academician, is, we learn, engaged 
on a picture of the Royal Christening—to form a 
companion to his fine picture of the Coronation. 

The Paris papers state that a large body of Ameri- 
cans, at present assembled in that capital, have ad- 
dressed a letter to M. Guizot, expressing their grateful 
admiration of his work on Washington ; and solicit- 
ing that he will permit his portrait to be painted by 
an American artist, to be placed in the Grand Hall 
of the Library of Congress. M. Guizot has, of course, 
accepted this flattering testimonial. 


Instances of that extraordinary modern enthusiasm 
which has attended the steps of certain great musical 
artists through some of the European states, con- 
verting their progresses into triumphal marches, such 
as waited upon conquerors of old, we have, more 
than once, had occasion to notice; but European 
enthusiasm, in its highest calenture, is cold, beside 
the sort of.fanaticism which has surrounded the path 
of Fanny Elssler throughout the states of the Ameri- 
can Union, At New York, says the Herald of 
that city, and at Philadelphia, she has excited the 
same frenzy of admiration. The preaching of the 
clergy, the warnings of moralists, the denunciations 
of the gossips, and the reasoning of the journals, have 
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been alike powerless to moderate the excitemen, 
which her appearance has everywhere—on the . 
in the streets, and in the public walks and gardens 
created. But all this (with the substantial Addition 
of five hundred dollars per night—100/, British) are 
nothing to the madness (we can call it nothing else 

with which “ the divine Fanny,” as they delight ty 
call her, has been received in Virginia. It is scaree 

possible to believe that the particulars given of hi 
reception in Richmond can be seriously intenggj. 
they would be considered too gross if ventured upon 
in a farce, having for its object a burlesque of thig 
species of mania: if a mere squib, it is a yery 
clumsy one. The New York Herald, however, treats 
it as fact. After this, it need not surprise us tg 
find that M. Léon Pillet, the director of the Ac. 
démie Royale, has been obliged to cite the “ diving 
Fanny” before the Tribunal de Commerce, for haying 
exceeded her leave of absence, laying his damages at 
60,000 francs. 

The letters from Sicily and the Calabrias are filled 
with details ofthe ravages occasioned, in those coy. 
tries, by the recent earthquake ; and to these, anda 
variety of disasters by inundation, to which that 
country has been subjected, is to be added the mor 
terrible one, in its consequences to human life, of a 
mountain-slip which has taken place at Gragnano, 
distant about six leagues from Naples. A huge 
block, detaching itself from the mountain which 
overhangs the little town, has destroyed 115 indiyi. 
duals, and laid a large proportion of the place in 
tuins. An official report of the devastations by the 
late earthquake in Syria will be found under the head 
of Miscellanea. 

The death of Sir Astley Cooper has been maie 
known to the public in memoirs, occupying whole 
columns of our daily contemporaries. Sir Astley 
was undoubtedly a very distinguished surgeon—but, 
without questioning his abilities or his acquirements, 
quite as much indebted to manners as to either for 
his professional success. His manners, indeed, were 
singularly kind and pleasing—and no man perhaps 
ever arrived at such professional eminence, with 
so few enemics; by his patients, his professional 
brethren, and his pupils, he was equally beloved. 
He was the son of the Rev. 8. Cooper, and born at 
Brooke, in the county of Norfolk, on the 23rd of 
August, 1768. His mother was the author of a 
novel called‘ The Exemplary Mother.’ At fifteen, 
young Cooper was apprenticed to an apothecary at 
Yarmouth ; but after a few months he was removed 
to London, and bound to his uncle, Mr, Cooper, 
surgeon of Guy's Hospital; in three months again 
he was transferred to Mr. Cline, surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s, to whom he subsequently became assistant- 
lecturer. He commenced practice in the city, and 
resided there up to 1815. In 1817 he was appointed 
Serjeant-Surgeon to his Majesty ; and, in 1821, was 
created a baronet. His fees are said to hav 
amounted in one year to 21,000/. and for many 
years they did not fall short of 15,0007. He isto 
be buried this day in the chapel of Guy’s Hospital. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Mom- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Under the Patronage of Her MAJESTY and His Borel 
Highness Prince ALBERT.—The ROYA ALLERY of PR: * 
TICAL SCIENCE L z- RAND.— 
The Pyreidotrope, Reflecting 
morphosis, all novel and _intere: a 

klectricity and Magnetism illus ed by tl 
nd complete apparatus ever collected—The, 4 
l, the only one in Europe—The Steam-Gun. Steam 
icroscopes, and innumerable other novel applica ot 
e in the Arts—Pape’s Ivory Veneer, Paintings, Sta “ 
, Music, Cosmorama of the Embarkation of the Bods of 
Napoleon, and the Bombardment of Acre, painted by Mr. = 
—Models of Buildings, Machines, Instruments, &c.— — 
on Physical Philosophy, &c. &c.—Admittance, ls. ; Cata t 
6d. Children under fourteen years of age, 6¢4.—Open from 
past Ten till Five daily. 





THE MODEL OF THE ARCHIMEDES STEAM VESSEL 
at iy on nant panes San Fegee gees beautiful Mose aia 
ing t r in wer of the Screw—Oslers At 
suneses. thede in Motion—The MAGNIFIE A oLL 
REO Pictures, and the PANORAMA of CANTO} } 
MIN +D—Continued Novelties—Popular Lectures, ine! 
the Electrotype—Varie riments, Microscope, Diving 
and Diver ; and the Bude Light in the Evenings. wilt 

Music from Three to Five, and from Half-past Eight to 
past Ten in the Evenings. Admittance ls. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
Regent-street. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb, 15.—Right Hon. Lord Sandon, M.P., Presi- 
in the chair. 

a was read, ‘On the Sickness, Mortality, and 
revailing Diseases among Seamen and Soldiers, as 
shown by the Naval and Military Statistical Re- 
ports,” by Major Tulloch_A volume of official 
Reports on the health of the Navy having been pre- 
gated to Parliament, an opportunity is now afforded 
of comparing the relative influence of the same 
cimates on the health of seamen and soldiers, of 
wmoborating the deductions previously drawn from 
gmilar data in the Military Reports, and of extend- 
ing the range of observation to various quarters of 
the globe, with the vital statistics of which we 
ould otherwise have been unacquainted. The 
yolume referred to is divided into three parts: the 
fst embracing the health details of the seamen in 
the South American command ; the second, of those 
in the West Indian and North American command ; 
and the third those in the Mediterranean and Penin- 
slar commands. As the Naval Reports extend only 
over the seven years anterior to 1837, it is necessary, 
for an accurate comparison, that the results should 
include the same period of time in each instance. For 
this purpose, all the calculations refer only to the 
period of seven years from 1830 to 1836 inclusive ; 
and the following are the general results: —Annual 
ntio per 1000 of mean strength. Naval Force—num- 
erof cases treated, 1,304; total deaths, 11,},; number 
of invalids, 254; Military Vorce—number treated, 
1088; total deaths, 207; number of invalids, 97, 
Thus it appears, that of the Naval Force, 1304 
ame under treatment out of every 1000 annually, 
vhile in the army, only 1088 out of an equal number 
during the same period. But, before drawing any 
cnclusion, it is necessary to take into consideration 
acircumstance which tends to bring the extent of 
sickness more upon a par in the two services, 
fuilors are subject to slight injuries, which during 
tad weather often tend very materially to increase 
thesick list ; and therefore to ascertain the amount 
of sickness arising in each service from climatorial 
influence alone, it is necessary to deduct, from the 
retumns of both, the number reported under the head 
of wounds and injuries. Though the amount of 
sckness after this correction approximates very 
watly, yet the mortality still remains almost twice 
high in the Military as the Naval force, the former 
having lost by disease about 18, the latter only 97, 
pr 1000 annually. This great difference may in 
me measure be accounted for, by the facility in 
the navy, of sending home invalids: a sailor can 
tain a passage to his native country on board of 
wme homeward bound man-of-war if a medical 
fiver thinks his health likely to be improved by 
the change ; but, in the army, the opportunity of 
ending home soldiers labouring under chronic dis- 
ewes seldom occurs oftener than once or twice a 
jet, however urgent may be the necessity for such 
ichange ; and in confirmation of this, it was stated 
inthe paper that 25 per 1000 of the naval force are 
sit home annually, and only 9$ per 1000 of the 
uilitary, The comparatively short period of the 
uilor’s service, has also a powerful influence in 
keeping the mortality below that which is usual 
mong troops in the same climate, Soldiers are 
alisted for life, and in most instances continue to 
sve from twenty-one to twenty-five years consecu- 
tvely, while sailors only engage for the period a 
vessel is to continue in commission, which seldom 
aceeds three or four years, after which they cannot 
teu to service without undergoing another medical 
Mpection. The sanatory influence of the sea air on 
tronic affections of the liver, may be also adduced 
tending to lower the mortality on shipboard. The 
pincipal classes of diseases to which the military and 
taal force serving in the Mediterranean have been 
‘spectively subject to, are, Fevers—Intermittent, 
“mittent, Common continued, Typhus, &c.: Erup- 
ite Fevers, Small Pox, Cow Pox, Chicken Pox, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever: of these diseases 5,078 sailors 
Yee attacked, out of a force of 55,709, and 92 died ; 
ad of the troops, 13,231 were attacked, out of a force 
62,300, and 234 died. Of diseases of the lungs, out 
tthe same number of seamen, 13,514 were attacked, 
al 177 died; and of 62,300 troops, 8,953 were 





attacked, and 405 died. Only 54, per 1000 of the 
naval force come under treatment annually for con- 
sumption, among the military the proportion was 6; 
per 1000. There seems little doubt that the sea ‘air 
operates materially in alleviating the symptoms of 
this disease; many soldiers who have been sent home 
from Malta with all the apparent symptoms of con- 
firmed phthisis, have arrived in this country in reno- 
vated health, and speedily returned to their duty ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that while the Faculty in 
this country are sending their consumptive patients 
to Malta, the medical officers in that island are 
sending soldiers labouring under this disease to Eng- 
land ; and as the change is salutary in both cases, 
the benefit may perhaps be fairly attributed to the 
voyage. Diseases of the liver are not common on 
shipboard, only 10 out of every 1000 having been 
attacked by them annually, while among the military 
force the proportion is 16 per 1000. The mortality 
among the latter is nearly double that of the former. 
Of the diseases of the stomach and bowels, the pro- 
portion of the naval force to the military is as 155 
to 188; but the mortality is little more than a third 
part as high. Sailors are less subject to diarrhaa than 
soldiers, the proportion attacked by that disease 
being about 1-5th less. This may be accounted for 
by the superior diet of the sailor, being not only 
more yaried, but much more plentiful. 
bodied seaman receives, in addition to his rations, 
12, 14s. for a month of twenty-eight days, a soldier 
only 16s. 4d. for the same period ; the latter is also 
subject to numerous small stoppages for keeping up 
his appointments which do not aftect the former. 
Of diseases of the brain 958 were attacked of the 


aggregate of the naval force, and 52 died; and 656 | 
Delirium | 
tremens and madness, both in general the result of | 


were attacked of the troops, and 67 died. 


intoxication, are only about 1-3rd as common among 
sailors as soldiers, probably because that vice, though 
sometimes carried to a great extent by the former, 
can seldom become habitual, for when a vessel puts 
to sea, all opportunity of obtaining liquor beyond the 
regulated allowance is at an end. In connexion 
with this subject, it may be mentioned, that through- 
out the whole naval force in the Mediterranean, only 
two cases of suicide can be traced, while in the 
military foree during the same period, there have 
been at least 20, exclusive of many persons found 
drowned, without any indications whether their deaths 
had been voluntary or not. Rheumatism is more 
common in the naval than the military force, pro- 
bably owing to the frequent changes of temperature 
that the sailor is liable to, from the nature of his 
dutics. Erysipelas is also particularly prevalent and 
fatal on shipboard, the attacks and deaths having 
been at least four times as numerous as among the 
troops on shore. Sometimes the slightest scratch or 
contusion will call this erysipelatous tendency into 
operation ; at other times it originates in a small 
swelling independent of any external injury. It is 
generally confined to particular ships, while others 
lying in the immediate vicinity, and apparently ex- 
posed to the same exciting causes, are entirely 
exempt. It breaks out at sea quite as often as in 
harbour, and sometimes with extreme severity. 
Formerly, it was of much more frequent occurrence 
than at present, but the causes are still involved in 
doubt and obscurity. It is particularly worthy of 
remark, that there is no death, and only a few slight 
cases in either service of scurvy, a disease, which at 
one period committed such frightful havoc in our 
fleets and armies, but which has now almost wholly 
disappeared under improved sanatory regulations, 
There are at present no means of extending the 
foregoing comparisons to the other colonies referred 
to in the Naval Report, but it may be interesting to 
state, that on the average of the seven years above 


referred to, 1486 cases of sickness and nearly 20 | 


deaths occurred among every 1000 seamen serving 


in the West Indies and North America; but as that | 
command extends from the vicinity of the equator to | 


Bafiin’s Bay, and includes latitudes notorious for 
their insalubrity, and others as decidedly the reverse, 
it is impossible to say whether this should be termed 
a high or low standard. 
American command, more accurate conclusions can 


be obtained; for there all parts are alike healthy, | 
whether situated within the torrid regions of the | 


southern tropic, or on the ice-hound shores of Cape 


An able- | 


In regard to the South | 


| Horn. 


Indeed, the facts in this report seem for ever 
| to put to silence all those theories which have hereto- 
| fore attributed the origin of remittent or yellow fever 
| to elevated temperature, excessive moisture, marshy 
exhalations, or decayed vegetation, for this command 
| Stretches from the 58° of south latitude, to the 
| equator on the east coast ; and beyond the equator 
| to the 30° of north latitude, along the shores of the 
| Pacific. Of ten harbours frequented by our vessels, 

seven lie within the tropics, yet among an average 
| force of 2,465 men, only 23 deaths occurred by fever 
| of all kinds in the course of seven years, being 1,3, per 
| thousand annually, a smaller proportion than either 
| in the Mediterranean, or among the higher class of 
the population in England. It is indeed extraordi- 
nary, that a land-locked harbour in this part of the 
world, surrounded by marshes and rank vegetation, 
ships lie for months or years without the occurrence 
of a single case of concentrated fever. The average 
force serving in these commands has been 2,465, 
forming an aggregate strength for seven years of 
17,254, among whom only 134 deaths occurred by 
disease in that period. It thus appears that the 
inhabitants of the Northern Isles may range through 
a considerable portion of the tropics without encoun- 
tering those fatal diseases which have proved so 
destructive™elsewhere in similar latitudes; and the 
evidence adduced in these reports, also warrants the 
conviction, that the profession to which Britain owes 
so much of her greatness and prosperity is decidedly 
a healthy one, and that her flag is borne to the 
remotest quarters of the globe at the least possible 
expenditure of human life. 
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Wap. { Society of Arts } 
(i Society ..cccccccscces 
Society of Antiquaries 
Royal Society of Literature 
Royal Academy (Painting). 
Royal Institution 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
CONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, New Rooms, Hanover- 
A k 


he Directors inform the Su 
T will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 10th of March, 
The I arsals will commence on the Monday preceding each 
Concert at ‘Twelve o'clock. ‘The Concerts will commence at 
half-past Fight. The Subscribers are requested to send for 
their Tickets. previous to the Concerts commencing, at Lons- 
dale’s (late Birchall & Co,’s) Music-shop, removed to 26, Old 
Bond-street, where Subscriptions are received, and the Tickets 
(which are now ready) paid for on delivery. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS.—GRAND CONCERT, 
Hanover-square Rooms, MONDAY EVENING, March 8, 
1341. Verformers:—Miss Birch, Miss Masson, Miss Rainforth, 
Miss Dolby, Mr, Hobbs, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. J. Parry; Sola 
Violin, Mr. Blagrove ; Pianoforte, Mr. W. S. 1 “tt. Cone 
ductor, Sir G. Smart; Leader, Mr. Willy.—Tickets, Se. and 
ll. ls., at the Hanover-square Rooms, the Music-shaps, and 23, 
Berners-street. 

QUARTETT CONCERTS, Hanover-square Roaows.— 
Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DA a4 

‘TETT CONCERTS will take 
place on the following Evenings :—THURSDAYS, February 25, 
March 11, 25, April 1, 15, and MONDAY, May 10. ‘Tocommence 
at half-past Eight o’clock.—Tickets (transferable) for the Six, 
One Guinea and a Half each; for the first Four, One Guinea 
each; to admit three persons to any one of the Concerts, 18s, 
each; Single Tickets, 7s. cach; may be obtained of the Cons 
ductors ; at Messrs. Collard’s, Cheapside ; Cramer & Co. Regents 
street ; and Chaypell & Co. Pond-street. 


—— —— ——— ———- = J 


! ATTIE, DANDO, and I AS, beg to 
inform the Public that the QUARTET’ 








MISCELLANEA 

Mount Ararat.—We gave some particulars more 
than a month since, of the earthquake which has 
caused such destruction in the neighbourhood of this 
Mountain: the following is the official account, drawn 
up by Major Voskoboinikof, translated from the S#, 
Petersburgh Gazette, and published in the Times. 
This earthquake, which changed in a few moments 
the entire aspect of the country in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Ararat, commenced on the 20th of June 
(Russian, or old style), 1840, at about 45 minutes 
after 6 in the evening. Repeated, but intermittent, 
shocks, which seemed to come from the mountain, 
gave to the earth a movement resembling waves, 
which continued for about two minutes. The first 
four and most formidable shocks, which were accom- 
panied by a subterraneous sound, proceeding in the 
direction of east-north-east, have left on the summits 
of hills and bottoms of valleys within the range of the 
agitation, traces which will not soon disappear, and 
which the eye of the scientific observer will recognize 
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after many ages shall have passed away. It was at 
the same time observed, that numerous rents or fis- 
sures took place on the banks of the Araxes and the 
Karassu, from the source of the latter to its con- 
fluence with the Arpatchai, on all the spots where the 
banks of those rivers are somewhat elevated. These 
fissures were seen every moment to open and shut. 

There also occurred a great number of violent ex- 
plosions from the bottoms of holes like little craters, 
which, opening and shutting in the same way as fis- 
sures, spouted out torrents of water, and cast up 
immense quantities of pebbles and gravel. The waters 
of the Araxes were so violently agitated, that they 

rose over both banks, now causing inundation, then 
sinking again into the centre of the bed, which thus 
appeared concave. According to the accounts of the 
people of the country, several parts of the river 
became dry, while at other parts the body of the 
stream rose to a great height, making a noise like 
the sound of boiling water. During these awful 
moments terror and desolation reigned everywhere 
to a great distance around Mount Ararat. The 
Persian town of Maku, and Baiazeth, the chief town 
of a Turkish Pashalic, also suffered from the earth- 
quake, Its successive shocks convulsed in a few 
minutes the earth as far as Shusa and Tabris on the 
one side, and to Tiflis on the other. But its ravages 
extended chiefly over the Russian territory. The 
ancient and venerable monument of St. James, and 
the village of Acorhi, with its 200 houses and 1000 
inhabitants, situate on the skirts of Mount Masis, at 
the foot of the Great Ararat, were entirely destroyed 
by the immense masses of rock which were detached 
from the summit of the mountain, and by the colossal 
glaciers accumulated during an incalculable series of 
ages in that region of cternal snow, which those rocks 
brought with them in their descent. In the cantons 
of Erivan, Sharur, Nakhichevan, and Ordubat, nearly 
all the houses have been entirely destroyed. In 
Nakhichevan two Armenian churches, five mosques, 
779 houses, and 25 shops were quite ruined. Inthe 


district of the same name, including the canton of | 
Ordubat, the number of edifices destroyed has been | 


found to amount to 2,436 houses, one church, two 
mosques, and 17 mills, leaving out of the account 
1,095 houses, nine churches, five mosques, and 15 
mills, which were more or less seriously damaged. 
In the canton of Sharur the earthquake threw down 
£,135 houses, and 75 mills. In the same canton, on 
the left of the river Araxes, where its banks are 
somewhat elevated, land-slips took place, which 
carried away several villages and the adjoining corn- 
fields, Most fortunately the catastrophe occurred 
before sunset, which is doubtless the cause that the 
number of victims, the inhabitants of Acorhi excepted, 
was less considerable than might have been expected. 
With that exception, the number is limited to merely 
49 individuals in the two districts of Erivan and 
Nakhichevan, exclusive of 17 seriously wounded. 
The influence of the earthquake on all the wells 
within the two districts mentioned was very remark- 
able. In the canton of Nakhichevan upwards of 30 
springs were dried up for some time; some continued 
even several days after the catastrophe to yield only 
thick and whitish-coloured water; others, on the 
contrary, became more abundant than they had pre- 
viously been; and in the vicinity of several of the 
latter new springs made their appearance. Thus the 
volume of water from the springs of Karassu and 
Chapan, near the village of Sardarak, is more than 
double what it was; and a new current of water, 
which first issued forth at the time of the earthquake, 
still flows from a cleft in Mount Gindil. At Kara- 
gasanlu, a poor village situate at the confluence of 
the rivers Arpalchaiand Araxes, the earthquake was 
observed in all its terrific grandeur. Terrified by the 
first shock, and stunned by a noise like the rolling of 
thunder, the inhabitants had no sooner raised their 
eyes to the summit of the Ararat, and beheld the 
direction of the detached masses of rock, than a 
second shock overthrew their clay huts. The whole 
village disappeared amidst an immense cloud of dust; 
at the same time the earth alternately opened and 
closed around them, and numerous columns of water 
spouting up in the air from the apertures, threw into 
the fields sand and pebbles which had been dislodged 
from the bottom of those frightful gulfs. The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants fled in dismay from the places of 
their birth. It is difficult to afford any idea of the 





scene which presented itself in the narrow valley of 
Acorhi. The masses of rock, ice, and snow, detached 
by the first shock from the summit of Ararat and its 
lateral points were thrown, at one single bound, from 
a height of 6,000 feet to the bottom of the valley, 
where they lay scattered over an extent of seven 
versts. At first not the slightest traces of the monas- 
tery or the village were perceptible; but gradually 
the snow and ice began to melt, and the mass of 
debris, losing its adhesion, separated and crumbled 
away in various directions. A portion was carried 
down by the slope of the valley as far as the banks 
of the Karassu, with such rapidity, that huge masses 
of ice preserved entire and immense fragments of 
rock were in the space of a few minutes hurled to a 
distance of 20 versts from the point where they had 
fallen. This happened at 9 in the morning of the 
24thof June. Torrents of clayey mud, of a whitish 
colour, issued from the sides of the great mass of 
debris, which remained immoveable, inundating and 
devastating the fields and meadows from that point 
to the banks of the Karassu. These torrents were so 
great, that between the mountains bounding the 
valley of Acorhi and the banks of the river the 
ground was inundated to the extent of 12 versts in 
width. One of these torrents of mud, falling into 
the Karassu, forced that river to alter its course. 
vast number of mutilated human bodies, frightful 
evidences of the disaster of Acorhi, were hurled into 
the Karassu; so that the waters of the river were 
for a long time unfit for use in cooking or drinking. 
On the 5th of July these torrents had entirely dis- 
appeared. On a piece of ground extending from the 
monastery to the village of Acorhi, where formerly 
were to be seen cultivated fields and gardens, we at 
present find a labyrinth ofhillocks of a conical form, 
composed of fragments of rock, and covering frag- 
ments of glaciers, which in consequence of being thus 
protected against the influence of the atmosphere 
are not yet melted. These hillocks are furrowed by 
numerous fissures, and have cavities full of water 
containing vitriol ; they will probably disappear when 
the ice which they cover shall be dissolved. After 
the great concussion, the effects of which were so 
dreadful, distinctly felt shocks occurred at intervals 
until the 28th of July; they afterwards diminished 
in force, but they did not entirely cease in the dis- 
trict of Sharur until the 1st of September, and, 
though very feeble towards the close of that period, 
they were still accompanied by a slight subterrancous 
noise. 

Bequests to the University of Oxford.—Dr. Mason, 
of Hurley, has bequeathed to the University of Ox- 
ford a painting of the Zodiac, taken from the temple 
of Tentyra, in Egypt, together with all his Egyptian 
Papyri, and a model of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The former he directs to 
be placed in the University “ Picture Gallery,” the 
latter in the Bodleian, to which Library he also be- 
queaths the sum of forty thousand pounds (stock) to 
be expended for the benefit of the said library at the 
uncontrolled discretion of the trustees. He leaves to 
Queen’s College all his Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, 
and other reliques of antiquity (excepting those 
before bequeathed to the Bodleian), together with a 
picture of the late Mr. Belzoni, and his shells; and 
in addition thirty thousand pounds (stock) to be ex- 
pended in books within a period limited by his will. 
— Oxford paper. 

Life Apparatus for Shipwreck.—At the meeting 
of Wednesday evening last, the Society of Arts 
awarded the large silver medal to Mr. Harison, of 
Newhaven, for the invention of an apparatus for 
saving the lives of persons shipwrecked under the 


precipitous cliffs of a coast where there is no beach. | 


It appears, from the evidence of the naval officers 
who attended the committee, that the cases to which 
Mr. Harison’s contrivance is adapted, are of frequent 
occurrence, and that many lives have been lost for 
want of a similar machine. As the apparatus is very 
portable, and requires but few hands to work it, it is 
recommended that one be kept at cach coast-guard 
station wherever the nature of the coast points out 
the probability of its being usefully applied. 
Composition of different Kinds of Food. — Potatoes 
contain, it has been ascertained, from 68 to 70 per 
cent. of water ; lentils, 16 per cent. ; fresh beef, 72 
76 per cent. ; "and brown bread (Schwarzbrod) 31 to 
32 per cent. of water. 
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MR. COOLEY" $ WORK ON AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY. 


In a few days, demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry j into the 
Earty History and Geocrapuy of CENTR: AL AFRICA 
Illustrated oy . Map, &c 
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w ready, with a Map, 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE: ofa JOURNEY 
to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by the INDUS, 
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oe oT JOHN WOOD, Indian Navy. 
Jone Murray, Albemarle-street. 
his day is published, price 6d. 
N EXPLANATION of the SCHEME of 
Fe LONDON LIBRARY, in a Letter to the EARL of 
By W. Nb. CHRISTIE, Esq. gf the Inner Temple, 


arrister-at-L 
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TRE ATISE on PLANE | ‘SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY; with a Selection of Problems and 
their Solutions. gud edition, altered one enlarged, 
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Reprinted em The Times, with Additions. 
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SARTOR RE ‘s ARTUS 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR ‘TEUFELSDROCKE. 
In Three Books 
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THE IMPORT DUT oy 
Now ready, in 8vo. price Half-a- 
DIGEST of the EVIDEN CE "hefore the 
IMPORT DUTIES’ COMMITTEE; being the first of 
Series of Le romemee on the RESOURCES and STATISTIC 
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HE HUNGARIAN DAUG GHTER; 
A DRAMATIC POE) ES 
By the Author of the Tragedies of‘ The Patriot, TheVampyre, 
* Montezuma,’ * ‘The Queen of Hungary,’ Xc. &e. 
“You wil certainly roduce glorious things.”—¥. J. For. 
litchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street._ 
Dedicate : a permission, to H.M. the hing of the Belgians. 
MR. JAMES'S NEW NOV i 
This day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price | 
ORSE DE LEON, or, THE ‘Burcaxa 
By G.P. R. JAMES, Esq E 
Author, of ‘ Henry of Guise,’ * The Huguen: st,” * The Robber, 
‘The Genileman of the Old School,’ * The King’s 
lizhway,’ &c. &c 
Longman, Orme & Co. 
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, with a Portrait, feap. 8vo., 
SHOP EBER'S PO BTICAL“W WORKS, 


Europe—Passage of the Red Sea— 
incuding teh ‘Service —T - ‘Translations — Miscellaneous 


Be. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ff ‘THREE ‘PEERS.’ Lavy Srerney, 
Anthor of the gy daa *CouRTIER’s 

s en 
ea is Ee itten | in a light and elegant, but nevertheless 
and is free from all that maudlin and spurious 
Pam bat too often characterizes the novels of 





Be 
e Peers” ‘deserves honourable mention: whether 
ar Thre Lady Stepner s former works, or with those of 
napejonable compeers in literature, it need not be * ashamed 
my (if it have one) in the gate.’ It is a tale of 
P oeratic life, mixed up with a portion of that wildness of 
‘jyenture, Which is supposed to have been incidental to the 
erg when the Pretend r’s family still maintained an influence 
. bh —Athene@um. 
St ee *$ diction is at once easy, flowing, ne elegant, 
aished by all that is gentle, graceful, and lady-like in 
soe and in feeling. Her little snatches of verse are as gems 
vive divine art.” —Naval and Military Gazette. 


HAT TO OBSERVE; 
or, THE PAE LEY  REMEMBRANCER. 


th Ro vf re a 74... Society, and Member of 
to Scientific and ograph Societies at Home and 





‘oad. 
ady, in one closely-printed vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 

eat "portable volume are propounded questions on almost 
ery subject of human investigation. The ignorant in such 
atters are taught, the well-informed are reminded, WHAT TO 
sseRVE, in order to derive all ble information and benefit 
m their travels, or from their sojourn, n foreign lands or in 
irown country; and the least scientific will find that they 
y, by the simple observation and collection of facts, as 
‘sted out in the present work, confer immense benefits on 

nad greatly promote the spread of useful and interest- 


"james Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall ctrect, 
(Successors to Parbury & Co 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


(Ki BLUE BELLES of ENGLAND, 
By Mrs. TROLLGTE. 
Cuapter I. Cuarter IV 
Some Passages E the Life of | Journey to, and arrival in 
Young | London. 
eCHaPTRR Il. | CHAPTER 
4 Morning Call—Mrs. Hart-| Fishing for Benn. and 
and true Liners | gettinga —. VI. 
TER 


CuapP 
Lieut. sarki, bis S House Containing Debut of Mrs. 
Mortimer. 


"IN THE METROPOLITAN. 
‘Mrs. Trollope’s new novel, * The Blue Belles of England,’ is 
smenced in * The Metropolitan.’ From the chapters whic 
re e appeared we are inclined to think that this will be her 
rk of fiction. Mrs. Hartley, with her money-m: aking 
ies, is extremely well sketched. Mrs. ‘l'rollope draws 
life; and there is a truthfulness in her delineations which 
singuish her from those who merely invent characters.” 
mian Mercury. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


VOCAL MUSIC AND PSALMODY. 
Dedicated to the Lord Bishop of London. 
DSiLMs and HYMNS, set to appropriate 
i Tunes; to which are | atte a es short ANTHEMS and 
RAVIC! NCTUSES, ANTS, & the whole carefully 
d, nd so Suanel os + be sung be one, two, & See 
ss for the use sof Parish Churches and C maps Ss, 
tools Private Families. 8vo. (115 Tunes) price, in cloth, 











x above Tunes are eculiarly calculated for pupils in- 
according to the Class Singing-Book, and for domestic 
tice, and the great aim of the work is to promote Congre- 
opal Psalmody 
THE WOR DS of the above Psalms, Hymns, autem, 
ctuses, &c., in 13mo. price, in cloth, ls. 6d. 


jwier the Direction of the Comm’) tee 6 General Literature and Educa- 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
ied used in the Central ot — Schools of the National 


THECLASS SINGING: BOOK, for Schools and Fami- 
6; with Canons, Tunes, and Rxercises for practice. Price 2s. 
THE EIGHT MUSIC TABLES, referred to in the 
# Singing-Book, on large Sheets, 30 inches by 22. Price, the 


Aliberal Allowance to Schodls and Congregations. 
Landon: John W. Parker, West “rane. 
Un the 25th of March will be publish 
aLy and the ITALIAN ISLAN DS, from the 
Enrliest Ages to the Present Time. By WILLIAM SPAL DING, 
. Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh: 
vumes, with Engravings on Wood by Jackson, and Ilustrative 
hysand Plans ou Steel. Price of each volume in cloth boards 
forming Nos. XXIX. XXX. and XXXI. of the Epin- 
fon CaBineT Liprary. 
uswork, like its predecessors in the same department ofthe 
ies, isdesigned for delineating, in a shape adapted to popular 
the most important features of the beautiful and in- 
i sting country to which it refers. It comprehends the History 
ts Politics, Literature, and Art, with copious Illustrations of 
tatisties, Geography, and Natural Science. e political, 
al, and intellectual rev olutions which have been undergone 
the Inhabitants, are related in connexion with the antiqui- 
the scenery, and the physical peculiarities, of the several 
There does not exist, in the Snglish language, any pub- 
ra a that attempts, in re to Italy, a survey so extensive. 
er& mpkin, Marshall & Co. L Sndon. 
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Rete e original Hieroglyphics), and three of Letterpress, 
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Companion to the 


‘Tower of London.? 


On the Ist of May will be published, price One Shilling, magnificently illustrated on Steel and Wood, 
PART THE FIRST OF 


WINDSOR 


CASTLE; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of the *Tower of London.’ 


“ About! about! 


Search Winpsor CastTLB, elves, within and out.” 


HAKSPEARE. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, AND WOODCUTS. 


*,* This Work will be completed in TarrTEEN Shilling Parts, each magnificently embellished with Three Designs on Steel, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 


and numerous Woodcuts. 





Maxwell’s Life of Wellington. 
DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO THE QUEEN. 
On the Ist of March will be published, the Twelfth and Concluding Part of 


THE LIFE OF HIS GRACE THE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


&C., 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ &e. &e. 


Tilustrated by a su 


rb and original Portrait of His Grace, painted expressly for this Work by 


S.J. E. Jongs, Esq., and exquisitely engraved in Line on Steel; alee. a splendid Picture of the BATTLE OF WATERLOO, just 


painted by A. Cooper, R.A., and a la 
together with a Map of the Mi 
At the same time will be read. 


e and comprehensive Plan of 
~peed Operations in Lelgium, a Plan of the Battle of Quatre Bras, and many beautiful Woodcuts.— 


THE ENTIRE 


that great Battle, drawn and engraved in the first style; 


W ORK, 


in 3 handsome volumes, elegantly bound, and containing upwards of Forty beautifully-engraved Stecl Plates, and nearly One 


Hundred Wood Engravings. a 
LONDON: 


A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, CORNHILL. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN BURNET, ESQ, 


In a few days, | 
HE TRIAL of CHARLES the FIRST, in 


WESTMINSTER HALL, Painted and Engraved b 
JOHN BURNET, Esq. F.R F 
Subscribers’ names a by Hodgson & Graves, Printsellers 
and Publishers by special appointment to Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 


4th edition, 1s., bo free 1s. 4d., Portrait, Plates, Battle eo 
OMMO 


DORE NAPIER’S LIFE and | 
EXPLOITS. 


* Bombardment of Acre" *—(From the Globe). “ Commodore 
Napier—the giery of, of the British Navy—headed one of the two 
divisions, and would not cease his fire till every gun of the 
enemy. was silent.”’ =< ide page 27). 
enon: Strange, Paternoster-row; and all Country Book- 
sellers 








olumes 8vo. price 30s. = 
HE PRINCIPLES of POPULATION 
heir Connection with Human Happiness. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq. F.R. S. E., Advocate, 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire ; 
Author of* The History of kurepe derinathe French Revolution.’ 
., . {Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 


> and 


Thon shalt do justice and love mercy.” 
L hs gag Blackwood & Sons, Edinvacgh ; and 22, Pall Mall, 
ondon 


This day is published, in in 8vo. ape! 12s. saat a 3rd edition, 
origin: 


GRAMMARo!the HEBREW LAN NGUAGE,; 


comprised in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best 
authorities, and principa / from Ori ental sources ; ; designed for 
the use of Students i = the Universities. 
y Professor LEE, D.D. 
Regius Professor of to in the University of Combeidge, 
Prebendary of Bristol, Kector of Barley, Herts, &c 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

A Lexicon, Hebrew, Chaldee, and English ; com- 
iled from the most anecovel sources, Oriental and European, 
ewish and Christian ; with an English Index alphabetically ar- 

ranged, forming a reversed Dictionary, English, Hebrew, and 
Cha dee. In 1 thick volume 8vo. price 25s. cloth. 
,ondon : Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, in 12mo. price és. clot 


HE DIVINE ECONOMY of the CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JOHN JEBB, A.M, 
Prebendary of Limerick, and Curate of East F ‘arleigh, Kent. 

*Itis p thoughttel, pporeercucas, and beautiful comment on 
the Articles of ‘the Holy C atholic Church,’ and the Commu- 
nion of Saints.” -—Beitaeh Critic, January. 1811. 

* It is not our province to decide on the correctness of his ex- 
planations, but we are bound to bestow our meed of praise on 
the clearness and simplicity of the style, and on the tone of 
affectionate earnestness with which the danger of neglecting the 
investigation of divine truth is impressed on the reader,”"— 
Atheneum, 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Published this day a 
HE THIRST FOR GOLD; a Novel. 
Author of the ‘ Friends of Fontainhiens,’ “Seymour of Sudley, 





By Miss BURDON, 


&ec 
“ The Novel is equally cre ‘fiable to her abilities, her taste, 
and her moral feelings.”'— Britannia. 
Also, now ready, 


1. Whoshall be Heir. 3 vols. p.8vo. 
2. The Fright. 3 vols. post 8vo. ? 
8. The Quiet Husband. 3 vols. p.8vo. § 
4. Nan Darrell. 3 vols. post Svo. 
5. Chronicles of Life. 3 vols. post Svo. 
Baron Wilson. 
6. The Interdict. 
7. The Prelate. 


T. & W. Boone, 29, Ne 
burgh; J. Cumming, Dublin 


B 
Miss Pickering. 


By Mrs. 


3 vols, post Svo. 


A vols, post 8vo. 
w Bond-street ; Oliver & Loyd, Edin- 


| JiR JEFFRY WYATVILLE’S ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of WINDSOR CASTLE.—Part 2 was recently 
ublished, and Part 3, which completes the work, will be pub- 
ished in afew weeks. Edited by HENRY ASH TON, Esq., at 
the request of Sir Jetiry's Son-in-Law and his E 
vac Beate oon Eagle inte PAPCT woes 


plain ... eco 212 
i hished 3 he WwW feale, 59, Hig h Hioiborn. 





” teady for publication, Part I. price 3+. of a 
LLU st RATIONS of the TR AGEDIES of 
JESCHYLUS and SOPHOCLES, from the Greek, Latin, 
| ae English Poets. 
By T. F. BOYES, M.A. St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Oxford: J. V incent; London, Whittaker & Ce 





Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
ENTAMINA /ESCHY LEA; or, an Attempt 
to restore some Passages of Eschylus, ‘The object of this 
attempt is to restore some old readings by the rejection of 
Closes, and licune. 
London: George Bell, 186, Flect-street ; J. Vincent, Oxford 
J. Hall, Cambridge. 


Just published, in 2 vols. small avo, price Ms. in cloth, 

r heer’ PROGRESS of IDOLATRY ; a Poem, 
Ten Books—THE THREE ORDE ALS; or, the 
TRIU MPH of V he E, in Five Cantos—STUDLEY PRIORY, 
and other Poems. h Explanatory Notes, Etchings of the 

principal Hindu Bites, and other Plate 
Sir ALEXANDER CHOKE, 

Oxford: John Hoary Parker; and J. G. F. 

London. 





& J. Rivington, 





On the uh of every month, price ine oi “ 
RT ‘ 


4 2 


A Monthly Journal devoted exclusively to the Fine Arts, 
Contents: No, 25, now ready—The Exhibition at the British 
Institution—Re port on Foreign Art—Art in the Provinces—The 
Glasgow Statue—Frauds on Artists—The Association for the 
Advancement of the Fine Arts—The Artist; a Tale, by Mrs, 
Hail (continued)—Varieties, &c. &c 
London: How & Parsons, 


60, Pall Mall, Feb. 20, 1841. 
Just published, in 1 vel. p tne, neatly —— in cloth, price 5s, 
Ss. COLO 
Ts THREE. BE ARS and THE IR STORIES, 
Illustrated w ith 40 beautifully designed Wood Engravings. 
Jhere also may be 
Separately, price 2s, plain; ana | 3s. coloured, 
The Three Bears. Third edition. 
An Hour at Bearwood. Second edition. 
The Great Bear's Story. Second edition. 
W. N. Wright, 60, Pall Mall. 
‘ROBBY HALL WINE EST ABLISHMENT, 
sishonsgate-street Within.—C URRALL & SON 
CRU “D> PORTS are of superior quality and flavour, hav A 
been shipped by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottled 
with se alow attention. 
‘ort, Three Years in Bottle.++esseseseeeeeees +36. one doz. 
Ditto, Older, ric h and superior 
Ditto, very Old, in w ood and Bout les. 
Ditto, in Pints --... 28. 
Bottles, a. ‘pe t “doze a; 3 . Hampe rs, = 
{UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
KK) did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper ollice, respec t- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best anny pod at prices ne ver 
hitherto atte mpte ~d.—May be had g ane t fre e of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE fice TSO DR AWINGS, re~ 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture fr: s and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs nade expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
ona room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 


2, Fleet-street. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Feb, 20, 1841, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
“NOW READY. No. € 


THE COURTS OF EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAS Ps 
CENTURY. Se 


By the late HENRY SWINBURNE, Fsq., Author of ¢ Travels in Spain,’ ‘Italy,’ &c. fn indulgi 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. the most be! 





I, to the Colle; 


I 
fer sixteen 
THE MONEYED MAN; OR, THE LESSON OF A LIFE. Btyne 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. favour. is of 
One of the Authors of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





nds alo 
Ill. quently irres 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. —— 


assell-sq' 


By DR. GRANVILLE, th Februal 

Author of ‘The Spas of Germany.’ In 1 vol. small 8vo. with Thirty Illustrations, price 15s. bound. MEE 

“Tt is not a little remarkable, that while our nobility and gentry have been for years secking to recruit their health at the Continental Spas, it has never, till now, beeng ine INGHAM v 
that there exist mineral waters in our own country, whose virtues are equal, if not superior, to the most lauded of their foreign rivals. The merit of this discovery is due ING LECT! 


Dr. GRANVILLE, the eminent physician, who has recently visited every part of England for the express purpose of making experiments on the different waters, and the results of o— 
observations have just come before the public in the shape of a small volume, with numerous illustrations. The work is dedicated, by express permission, to [ler Majesty.” Lx 


Iv and to cone 


- : Jude the E: 
SOCIETY IN INDIA. pense 
By AN INDIAN OFFICER, 

2 vols. small 8yo. TARY 

ability 


GREVILLE; OR, A SEASON IN PARIS. se 


or LIBRA 
or Literary | 

By MRS. GORE. = 2 vols. post 8vo. HE 

* Another of those delightful pictures of society of tle first class, for which English imaginative literature stands so much indebted to Mrs. Gore. We have read ‘ Greville’ wil CAT. 

the greatest interest.”"— Weekly Chronicle. Biography. 
found we 


VI. 
arded, 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. coal 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by IGNACE MOSCHELES, a 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 21s. bd. HE. 
“The best of the lives of Beethoven.”—Spectator. and Philose 
VII. (odo 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S ‘LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ceo 


From the Norman Conquest. ae 


New and revised Edition, Vol. I. in small 8vo. bound in cloth, with Illustrations. phers. from 

VOL. IL. will be ready in a few days. 

VIII. 1x. ‘ Xx. 4 Mat 

THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE; PETER PRIGGINS, the COLLEGE SCOUT. LADY BLESSINGTON’S ‘IDLER IN & ticularly ti 
hersinigussnents Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. ITALY.’ lurgy.—Ma 


RAMBLES THROUGH PICARDY and NORMANDY, and 9% vole at he . s = = . Ths Jndine VY, ~ to ie - 
BOAR SHOOTING IN LOWER ERITTANY, 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Paz. The Third and Concluding Volume, in 8vo. Copper du 





ly FREDE hub "REY. Es “ An admirable picture of a College Scout, whose Sayings and “ The whole work presents an attractive and animated "ie ENC 
. By ! REDERIC TOLI REY » Esq. Doings are the Sam- Slickiana of Alma Mater. His sketches are | of modern Italy, sparkling with anecdote, and rich in rem TRO 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 21s. bound, indeed the most laughter-provoking we ever read.""—Age. | on literature and the fine arts.”—Caledonian Mercury. es of al 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: es 





I. Vv. 
THE HON. MRS. DAWSON DAMER’S THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. Sano 
DIARY OF HER TOUR By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. S ‘ 


P he 
In GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND. Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. COMPAN' 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. VI. Wothe prin 


7 THE LOVE MATCH: parce 
THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. hb Seeties rn 


By SIR CHARLES and LADY MORGAN, By MRS. MABERLY, Author of ‘Emily.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. at ll o'cloc 


2 vols. small 8yo. VID. tava 


il. ORGE a 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE. THE PERSONAL NEETORY CF Ce ca 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. oS. ato 

2 vols. 8vo. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
- Vil jaton Se 


IV. . 
DE CLIFFORD; or, THE CONSTANT MAN. THE ENGAGEMENT: New Zea 


By ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq. A Novet. 
Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &e. 3 vols. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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